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discipline and 
imagination 


We have devoted this issue of the JouRNAL 
lo paintings and drawings by Mary Cas- 
salt because she was an artist who com- 
bined extraordinary technical discipline 
with a marked freedom of style. From the 
beginning of her career she actively re- 
jected the formal and unimaginative in- 
struction offered by the conventional art 
schools at that time. Nonetheless, she set 
herself the task of long and arduous work 
in drawing which was to net her the ad- 
miration of some of the leading artists of 
her day. It was no ordinary medium of 
drawing she undertook, bul the most exact- 
ing: namely, elching. 

Rejected in her work by many during 
her lifetime, Mary Cassatt is now gain- 
ing wide recognition. It is particularly 
appropriate that AAUW members become 
familiar with her paintings and drawings, 
not only because she is outstanding as an 
arlist, bul because she was a woman of 
greal perception and courage. 

We wish to acknowledge here our in- 
debledness to Miss Lura Beam, former 
AAUW Art Associate, for making avail- 
able to us her notes on Mary Cassatt. 
Miss Beam made the original selection 
of the artist's drawings and paintings to 
which we have added. 


In the last JouRNAL, we wrote that we 
hoped to receive enough photographs of 
AAUW members’ art to be able to make a 
sufficient selection for one entire issue of 
the Journnat. There has been a heart- 
warming response to this request, bul we 
still do not have enough photographs. So 
again we ask you lo send in photographs 
of your drawings, paintings, or sculpture, 
and we refer you to the Contents page of 
the January JourNAL for details about 
these entries. 
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Perilous Edge 


Maturity and education in a precarious age 


N THE October 1952 issue of this JouRNAL 
the President of the Association pro- 
pounded questions concerning contempo- 
rary education, its soundness, its value, 
why it is under attack, and our respon- 
sibility in this crisis. Moreover, Constance 
Warren has reminded us in her second 
report for the Education Committee that 
“if we think constructively about college 
education we are considering the source of 
all education.” This paper is an attempt 
to rise to this double challenge. What does 
a college do with the golden youth which 
is yearly entrusted to it? Does it refine the 
gold, or does it debase it? Does it mold it? 
And if so, to what pattern? 

I enjoyed this summer a book which 
most of you will have read: Windows for 
the Crown Prince, by a Bryn Mawr grad- 
uate, Elizabeth Gray Vining. Mrs. Vining 
was tutor for four years following the war 
to the Crown Prince of Japan. Her book 
reveals a woman representative of all that 
is admirable in a college graduate, highly 
perceptive, flexible, yet having a clear 
sense of values, able to enjoy richly, able 
to instruct clearly, a noble interpreter of 
democracy. “This maturity of stature,” 
I said to myself, as I read her book, “‘is 
what each college wishes to achieve for its 
graduates.” And as I thought of Mrs. 
spaliaiaieladichectinadiieetemncteiieihtetnetaiteliminniieaenaenes 
This paper is adapted and condensed from the 
Founders’ Day address at Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, last October 29. Dr. Sabin-Smith is pro- 
fessor of psychology and philosophy at Mills. 


BY ETHEL SABIN-SMITH 


Vining, I recalled Thackeray’s satiric ac- 
count of women’s role, written for Punch 
about 1850, and marveled at the sharp- 
ness of the contrast. 

Thackeray felt that, in his day, educa- 
tion made women hypocrites. Thus he 
wrote in an essay on “Love, Marriage, 
Men and Women”: 


You see a demure looking woman perfect 
in all her duties, constant in home bills and 
shirt buttons, obedient to her lord and anxious 
to please him in all things: silent when you 
and he talk politics, or literature, or balder- 
dash together, and if referred to saying with 
a smile of perfect humility, “Oh, women are 
not judges upon such and such matters; we 
leave learning and politics to the men.” “ Yes, 
poor Polly,” says Jones patting the back of 
Mrs. J.’s head good naturedly, “attend to 
the home, my dear; that’s the best thing you 
can do and leave the rest to us.”” Benighted 
idiot! She has long ago taken your measure 
and your friends’: she knows your weaknesses 
and ministers to them in a thousand artful 
ways. Every woman manages her husband; 
every person who manages another is a hypo- 
crite. Her smile, her submission, her good 
humor, for all which we value her — what 
are they but admirable duplicity? We expect 
falseness from her, and order and educate 
her to be dishonest. 


In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, many readers of these essays in 
Punch signed “‘Spec” were thinking about 
the implications of liberal education for 
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women with increasing urgency. This 
thinking is crystallized in the essay by 
Thomas Huxley, which is too well known 
to need quotation. He said, you remem- 
ber, that the end of liberal education is 
the realization of human potentialities in 
the areas of social as well as individual 
living. He wanted educated people to be 
full of “‘life and fire.” 


Bor a dark suspicion has come upon us 
today that liberal education is bankrupt. 
Lord Halifax, Chancellor of Oxford, 
speaking last autumn at the 250th anni- 
versary of Yale’s founding, expressed a 
fear that the social order may be dis- 
integrating, less through the destruction 
of war than “the impact of intellectual 
forces, which have created a, vacuum 
without themselves having the capacity 
to fill it.” 

Some forty years ago when I entered 
the University of Wisconsin, the prospect 
was not so dark. We young students never 
doubted that however much our brothers 
in the professional schools must sacrifice 
of culture to proficiency, we at least, 
would graduate from liberal arts with 
minds filled with “‘the best that had been 
thought and said in the world.” We were 
prepared with full confidence to fill the 
role of scholars envisaged by President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins, and by our 
excellence “advance the sciences we pur- 
sued and the society where we might 
dwell.” ; 

I recall, in particular, the satisfaction 
some of us felt in our intellectual growth 
in Introductory Ethics after vigorous de- 
bate on problems of casuistry. Many of 
you will recall those problems. Typical of 
them was one over which I agonized: The 
switchman about to turn the = switch 
which will guide the express train to safety 
sees his own child playing on the track. 
Shall he save the train or the child? He 

‘vannot do both. We were filled with swell- 
ing nobility of soul when we finally told 
Professor Sharp to have the switchman 
save the train, because he must choose a 
greater over a nearer good. 
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Today, however, our students fail to 
receive this clear-cut introduction to the 
moral life. The reason is not that the pro- 
fessor of ethics is less zealous or less com- 
petent, but that psychology has muddied 
the issue. To choose is not a straight- 
forward act, for we have become aware 
that the moral agent may be self-deceived 
and unable to perceive an issue clearly. 
He may be compensating, rationalizing, 
projecting blame or suffering from any of 
a host of defense dynamisms arising out 
of his unconscious mind. The motives for 
a man’s acts are no longer clear to him 
or to his wife. If he forgets her birthday, 
is it because birthdays seem unimportant 
to him, or she seems unimportant? If he 
remembers her birthday with lavish gen- 
erosity, is it because his love for her is 
boundless, or because he deeply rejects or 
resents her and is, by the superlative gift, 
attempting to hide the fact from himself 
as well as from her? Against such com- 
plexity of motivation, moral issues have 
lost their erstwhile clarity. 


Yer Touchstone’s question: “Hast any 
philosophy in thee, Shepherd?” is, as 
always, the crucial question we can put 
to an educated person. But the word 
“philosophy ” has changed its meaning. It 
no longer means what it did to that bril- 
liant line of empiricists whose work began 
with Bacon and was challenged by White- 
head’s and Russell’s Principia Mathe- 
matica in 1910. For the empiricists the 
scope of philosophy was magnificent. They 
aimed to settle the limits of human knowl- 
edge. Its source they found in experience, 
its safeguards in scientific method, its 
application in ethics and politics. Today 
the problems of philosophy are essentially 
problems of language. Beauty, Truth, 
Goodness, Justice, which fifty years ago 
we tended to accept as absolute values 
existing in a serene realm where the philos- 
ophers by drawing back the curtains of 
our ignorance could disclose them to us, 
turn out to be accretions of old, complex, 
and often contradictory ideas, living @ 
ghost existence in our language. 
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THE PERILOUS EDGE 


The changing grammar of our speech 
reflects a profound change in our general 
conception of things and of ourselves. We 
are not so intent as our grandfathers were 
to know about Matter and Mind, but we 
know vastly more about material things 
and conscious activity. The chapter head- 
ings in texts of psychology no longer read 
“The Mind,” “The Memory,” “The 
Will,” for these nouns have yielded up 
their substance to adjectives modifying 
activity: mental, memorizing, voluntary 
activities. 


Warn TODAY the Lord Halifaxes lament 
the bankrupt state of liberal education it 
is for these now empty nouns, and the 
certainties for which they seemed to stand, 
they are lamenting. If I may change the 
figure, they had served as ramparts to 
enclose a safe, snug universe. There is 
neither snugness nor smugness left in 
modern education. Instead of certainty 
it offers the student challenge and peril. 

This loss of old and simple certainties 
was foreseen by William James, when he 
wrote of the growing need to live “in a 
universe without walls.”’ To do so, he said, 
“takes a head for risks and a sense for 
standing on the perilous edge.” 

This attitude described by James, which 
imbues contemporary education, is not 
the attitude of skepticism, which is an 
attitude of refusal to stand on the perilous 
edge, because of a conviction that there is 
nothing to see. The spirit which fosters 
courageous adventure into realms of 
knowledge and evaluation is closer to 
the conservative advice of John Donne: 
“Doubt wisely.” This is an undertaking 
which no totalitarian state dares permit, 
for its tyranny establishes false ramparts 
of political, economic, religious, and even 
scientific truth and defends them by edict 
and iron curtain. There is no doubting 
wisely there. It is the glory of liberal edu- 
cation in the western world that it encour- 
ages perilous intellectual adventures. 

_ Little nuggets of solidified truth we do, 
indeed, pass on to students as facts or in- 
formation. Some of these nuggets they 


hoard for use; others they unfortunately 
reject as fool’s gold. But the main concern 
of modern education is not to give stu- 
dents nuggets or even more perishable 
goods, packaged and labeled for the 
mind’s deep-freeze. For example, in sci- 
ence, the teaching in our foremost colleges 
does not stress encyclopedic accumulation 
and retention of sharply classified facts 
but instead a critical habit of mind nur- 
tured in scientific method. Then the critics 
of education, not finding a goodly store of 
certainties, raise the cry of emptiness! A 
vacuum! Bankruptcy! 

The poet’s phrase, “Doubt wisely,” 
setting doubt against wisdom, like a dia- 
mond in platinum, is more familiar to our 
“ars in the clinical admonitions of psy- 
chologists to avoid rigidity in attitudes 
and beliefs. For the rigid is brittle to 
stress. It is the dead and therefore rigid 
branches of our trees that winter’s storms 
first prune, and it is the closed and in- 
flexible mind upon which the winds of 
new doctrine wreak havoc. To be able to 
doubt wisely is proof of mental vitality, 
which adjusts to tension without collapse. 
Life is essentially a process of change. 
Intelligence quickens that change in the 
direction of new fitness for stress. 


‘Recon oF you who love the humanities, 
however, and have read a book ealled 
They Went to College, the enlightening 
interpretation of the statistics gathered by 
the survey conducted by Time magazine, 
will have reason to question the assertion 
I make that modern education is not 
bankrupt. The charts demonstrate un- 
mistakably that the study of the human- 
ities has been declining steadily among 
both men and women. Evidently advo- 
cates of a broad, general education have a 
right to worry. Or have they? For the 
authors add to this statement an observa- 
tion that, on the other hand, there has 
been a substantial rise in the proportion 
of graduates trained in the social sciences 
and a spectacular rise in the number 
trained in business administration. To me 
this means that, far from disregarding the 
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Socratic injunction “ Know thyself,” which 
is the very pulse of humanistic studies, 
contemporary students are merely taking 
a surer pathway to that goal. 


ly THE PAST, too much of the attempt to 
understand human nature postulated what 
we now regard as a fantastic theory of 
personality structure, erected upon a com- 
plicated catalogue of human instincts, 
admittedly ineradicable and mysterious. 
Upon this premise were constructed, in 
turn, literary, historical, ethical, religious, 
and political theories which dominated 
the teaching of yesterday. Today, the 
social sciences, with new insight gained 
from far adventures, offer us in the disci- 
plines of individual and group dynamics 
a science which may well be thought of 
as human engineering. Of course, if one 
prefers obscurity and mystery to clarity 
and understanding, one deplores the 
change. One may wish to keep the luxury 
of astonishment at the miracle of man, 
but I cannot refrain from quoting Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to the effect that aston- 
ishment is “the impact of novelty upon 
ignorance.” I for my part rejoice in our 
growing scientific competence in a field so 
central to our welfare. 

Some twenty years ago, my husband 
and I visited the beautiful old city of 
Krakow in Poland. In the heart of Kra- 
kow is one of Europe’s oldest institutions 
of learning, the Jagellonian University. 
There Copernicus was a student. In the 
courtyard of the university stood a statue 
of him. It portrayed him as a youth, 
dressed in his student gown, and on the 
pedestal were engraved the lines from Lu- 
cretius, which I have taken as my theme: 
“Et extra processit longe flammantia 
moenia mundi.” “He sent his mind be- 
yond the flaming ramparts of the world.” 
Lucretius’ words should be a challenge to 
every student in college today, for we live 
in what has been called “an expanding 
universe,” in “‘a dangerous age,” “an era 
of destiny.”” Like Copernicus, modern 
youth must go boldly beyond the walls. 
Youth must achieve the maturity of in- 
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dependence; must be able to stand self- 
poised on what James called “the perilous 
edge.”’ All too many people fail this test. 
They are the emotionally immature, re- 
treating from challenge to fill the neurotic 
lists of invalids, alcoholics, and criminals. 

In a bitter book, The Art of Being Ruled, 
written long before Hitler and Mussolini, 
Wyndham Lewis prophesied the loss of 
political freedom in Europe because of 
what he termed the “cult of the child” or 
the cowardly willingness to follow Peter 
Pan’s injunction not to grow up. Wynd- 
ham Lewis implied that the temptations 
for women to remain immature are even 
greater than for men in our culture. It is 
we women who talk baby talk, ery when 
frustrated, deny our age, play through 
life, crumple in the face of disaster. Or do 
we? Certainly, if we are to stand on this 
perilous edge of today with our husbands 
and brothers, we cannot remain children. 
And I’m certain that my question has 
awakened in you remembrance of many 
women maturely self-reliant. I am think- 
ing of such a woman, Freya Stark, the 
Englishwoman who made herself a scholar 
of Persian language and culture, and who 
has traveled alone in remote and dan- 
gerous places in the wild borderlands of 
Persia and Afghanistan. She served her 
country in the late war; is an intrepid 
mountain climber. Of one incident of 
climbing in the Italian Alps, when her 
hands became numb in holding to the 
sheer cliff and she had to signal to her 
guide to let her swing by her rope over the 
abyss, she wrote simply, “It was safer 
than it felt.” 


Tae COURAGE to swing out over an abyss 
in making decisions, no less than the flex- 
ibility to adapt to circumstance, are both 
traits of the maturity we admire. Many 
aspects of education contribute to it. A 
research project at Harvard indicated 
that the greater part of those who came 
mentally and morally unscathed through 
Nazi torture had esthetic islands of refuge 
to which they turned in dire distress; 
memories of great music, great painting; 
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THE PERILOUS EDGE 


great literature. The emphasis upon the 
finer arts in a liberal curriculum contrib- 
utes to steadfastness in living as well as 
richer living. 

Whitehead has said that a human being 
needs something to stare at, and the late 
George Santayana wrote: “It is only in 
contemplative moments that life is truly 
vital, when routine gives place to intuition 
and experience is synthesized and brought 
before the spirit in its sweep and truth.” 

“There never have been,” wrote Dr. 
Chisholm, who has been called the first 
Surgeon General of the Human Race be- 
cause of his magnificent work as Direc- 
tor General of the United Nations World 
Health Organization, “enough mature 
persons in the right places at the right 
time.” And the consequence has been war. 


The urgent need for volunteers for sky 
watch operations in civilian defense is 
slight compared to the need for people 
trained to meet with courage, integrity, 
and resourcefulness the utterly new de- 
velopments of the years ahead. To be 
poised in peril, to have justified self-con- 
fidence in crisis, to be able to begin anew, 
these are the standards of maturity to- 
ward which a college should direct its 
youth. 

And with the sculptor of that statue in 
the courtyard in Krakow, I would direct 
your attention not to Copernicus, the 
aged astronomer, whom the world honors, 
but to Copernicus the eager youth, the 
student, the adventurer beyond the burn- 
ing defenses of our universe, stretching out 
man’s realm amid the stars. 
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National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., Chester Dale Collection 


THE LOGE. Oil on canvas. 
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MARY 
CASSATT 


1845-1926 


ROGRESSIVE educators and par- 
P ents now regard “natural” 
mother and child pictures as no 
news and their concept appears in 
every magazine and poster. Casual 
comment on their familiarity is likely to 
be only, “Such a relief after the moderns!” 

Yet when they were new, they were 
terribly modern. They were aliens of the 
opposition. No one at all could have seen 
them as a relief. To learn how to paint 
them, Mary Cassatt gave up home and 
country. She heard her father say he 
would almost rather she were dead than 
an art student in Paris. She had no recog- 
nition from the clique in power and 
walked only slowly with the unpopular 
minority. Seventeen years went by before 
she had her first one-man exhibition. She 
was forty-six years old. 

The rewards of this discipline were 
strange. Degas said of her, “I would not 
have admitted that a woman could draw 
as well as that.” She became known in 
Paris as “the only American of the Im- 
pressionists.”’ Her family moved to France 
to live with her. Male critics wrote about 
the “flowering” period of her art as 
1889-99, and George Biddle, Forbes Wat- 
son, and Adolphe Borie went to see her in 
France while they were young, after she 
was old. 

The aftermath is that she is generally 
spoken of as the first American woman 
who really emerged into the painting 
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THE STRAW HAT. (Only known slate) Dry Point, c. 1899 


world. Our earlier women painters were 
localized and not widely known. The 
price of a Cassatt now is high and buyers 
have to wait for them. 

Going backward now to not long after 
the Civil War.—She was a_banker’s 
daughter. She came from the old Phila- 
delphia setting where ribbed silks rustled 
in the drawing room at tea time and the 
silver was heavy. Debutantes of that cycle 
painted on china and on velvet. When she 
would not continue drawing from the cast 
and wanted to do differently, it was really 
necessary to go abroad to see the old mas- 
ters. She went to Italy and studied Cor- 
reggio and others, to Spain and _ studied 
Velasquez and Rubens, to Holland for 
Hals — a long time for each master. In 
France she looked at the recent past and 
the contemporary and said, “I admired 
Manet, Courbet and Dégas. I hated con- 
ventional art. . . . I began to live.” 

The “conventional art” she hated was 
the Paris Salon of her time. Meissonier, 
Gérome, and Bougereau were the winners. 
David was well remembered and much 
brown was on the palette. She chose the 
brighter colors of the Impressionists and 
began to show with them before she was f 
thirty. 
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MARY CASSATT 


The influence of Dégas and of the Jap- 
anese prints— Utamaro and others — 
that then reached Europe is clear in her 
drawing and in her line and sense of space 
relationships. The average woman now 
finds drawing too arduous a grammar. It is 
to the glory of the craft that it inspired 
one woman to strip the vision, bring out 
structure and draw superlatively. Miss 
Cassatt exacted of herself that she draw 
with a steel point on metal, so that her 
mistakes would show. 

Fifty years afterward, it is her draw- 
ing and prints that seem most wonder- 
fully creative. The effect of a big exhibi- 
tion room full of Cassatts is of soft colors, 
much blue and green and much light, flow- 
ers, eyes, clothes and fresh rounded flesh, 
happiness, comfort and luxury. She painted 
her own family surroundings and setting. 
The total sometimes looks wistful, but is 
truly objective. 

About 1897, Miss Cassatt began to ad- 
vise Mr. and Mrs. Horace Havemeyer 








A AMECTE 


Cintas Stebanatiion Museum of Art 
THE LETTER. Dry Point, 1891 
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THE CARESS. Dry Point, 1891 


about the forming of the Havemeyer Col- 
lection, now at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Mrs. Havemeyer called her its 
godmother. This required travel, plans, 
technique, and negotiation. She said, 
“Never omit the modern art note,’’ so 
they bought Manet, Dégas and Courbet. 
She said, ““We must collect old moderns 
also,” so they bought El Greco, Goya, and 
Veronese. She also advised on the Vander- 
bilt, Whittemore, and Stillman collections. 
The work over the collections is said to 
have injured the profoundness of her 
painting vision. Adelyn D. Breeskin (1948) 
said “. . . after 1900 she became like a 
great pianist who no longer practices.” 

The painting hand, in this case, be- 
longed to a very able mind, and the wealth 
and social background of the family were 
transferred to the French setting. She 
was informed, witty and a brilliant con- 
versationalist. Clemenceau, George Moore, 
and Mallarmé came to her salons. She 
knew Renoir, Cézanne, Monet, Pissarro, 
Berthe Morisot. 

How long it took this woman to become 
a painter and how long her abilities re- 
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THE PARROT. Dry Point, 1891 


mained at their peak is a matter 
of scientific interest. She had 
barely twenty-five years in all 
and the best productive years 
were about ten. The rest of the 
time was preparing or tapering 
off. She was twenty-nine, and it 
was already 1874, when the 
chosen novitiate to great paint- 
ers ended; and fifty-two when 
she began to work for American 
collections. She became blind 
from her sixty-eighth year and 
lived thirteen years without be- 
ing able to see. 

— LURA BEAM 


She began to etch early as disci- 
pline, for the line on the copper plate 
with no adventitious charms of color 
reveals the artist's weakness’ or 
strength of draftsmanship. Often she 
made preparatory studies for paint- 
angs in etchings. Through this self- 
amposed discipline, her line became 
virile, yet sensitive, with almost im- 
perceptible modulations of depth 
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which imparted animation to forms and gave 
lightness to the strength of her design... . 


It isin her prints, undoubtedly, that the artist's 
gifts are most marled, where it is impressive to 
observe the virility of her line, at once delicate and 
precise, the balance of the large simplified planes 
made piquant by the sharp contrasts of linear 
pattern. Her technical performance in_ these 
prints is no less than astonishing. Varying her 
work from pure etching to dry-point, she mas- 
tered a technique absolutely unique in the practice 
of color-printing. In these color prints, an aqua- 
tint grain was applied to the plate in fine-grained, 
light tones to which the colored inks adhered 
closely, then outlines were drawn in dry-point. 
At first she had the assistance of a professional 
printer in the work, but soon became entirely 
proficient in the exacting process, producing some 
of her finest prints by this method. The brilliance 
of color, the concentration on essentials, the 
breadth of design and piquancy of linear pattern 
mark, perhaps, her finest achievement. 


from Mary Cassatt 
By MarGaret Breunina. (Hyperion Press) 


YOUNG MOTHER SEWING. Oil, 1903 


i a a 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art (H. O. Havemeyer Collectionl 
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sIlection! 


BY ELIZABETH PFOHL CAMPBELL 


QUESTIONS we need to ask 


about our public schools 


S THE CITIZEN tax-payer !cvoks at the 
A rising school budgets, reads his local 
newspapers and national magazines and 
talks to his neighbor, there is one convic- 
tion which gradually emerges, — “‘Some- 
thing must be wrong with the schools.” 

One of the most important results of 
the emergency in public school education 
caused by increased enrollments is that 
many Americans, in addition to those 
persons most vitally concerned, namely 
the parents, have taken a new and closer 
look at the public schools. 

The citizen who for years had accepted 
the public school with less concern than 
he accepted the police force and the fire 
department now has it called to his atten- 
tion as it is related to his pocketbook. The 
increased expenditure for schools which is 
reflected in tax increases, and the floating 
of local bond issues for school construc- 
tion have helped to draw attention to 
public education. So too. have the large 
amount of national publicity which the 
schools are receiving, and the emphasis 
placed upon the school for the education 
of the “total”’ child. 

It has been a long time since the aver- 
age citizen attended the elementary 





Mrs. Campbell, of the Arlington, Virginia, 
Branch, is the mother of four children, two of 
whom are now attending an Arlington County 
school. At present she is vice-chairman of the 
Arlington County School Board. She is a former 
Dean of Mary Baldwin College, and recently 
taught Latin at the National Cathedral School in 
Washington. 


school. He cannot remember that his par- 
ents had much to say about the school he 
attended except at report time. It was 
rather generally accepted that a boy or a 
girl who was “bad” in school brought 
most of his badness from home. The school 
did not attempt to make him over; it did 
attempt to see that he became an accept- 
able member of the school group while he 
was there and that he learned the lessons 
assigned to him. The school, the home, 
and the church accepted certain respon- 
sibilities for the child, but no one of the 
three accepted responsibility for the 
“total” child. What is this “total” child 
and what is the responsibility which the 
tax-payer citizen has towards him? 

At the Sixth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education held in May 1952, 
at which I represented the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, I found my- 
self trying to present the point of view of 
this puzzled citizen tax-payer. It is to this 
problem that I believe the members of the 
local AAUW branches need to address 
themselves. 


Te story of the development of public 
education in the United States needs to 
be told and retold. The public school gives 
every citizen an opportunity to invest his 
money in the future of his community, 
his nation, and his world. Moreover, just 
as he received his education through the 
money expended by the generation before 
him, — the citizen of today has a solemn 
obligation to the generation which follows 
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him. As he sees boys and girls filing into 
the schoolhouses which he has helped to 
build, he can rightly enjoy the satisfaction 
which comes to every man when he gives 
his money to the enrichment of human 
life. And this can be the satisfaction of 
every American citizen who pays local 
taxes. I suggest that every AAUW branch 
present to its members the story of public 
education in the United States, in its 
own state, and in its own community. Are 
you, each one of you, conscious of your 
obligation to the young people of your 
community? 


Wi HAVE for too long taken the public 
school for granted. Until we can present 
this challenge to the average citizen tax- 
payer with all of its inspiration as well as 
its call to duty; until we can convince our 
representatives in government that money 
expended wisely on adequate education 
will decrease not only the suffering caused 
by juvenile delinquency but the costs as 
well; until we inform ourselves of the 
financial problems and educational philos- 
ophy of our local schools and offer our 
help, — we are not meeting the obligation 
which education has laid upon us. 

There is, today, too much defense of 
education and too little interpretation of 
it. We respond to most criticisms or ques- 
tions as if we were responding to an at- 
tack, with an emotionalism that invites 
no sympathy or willingness to learn. 
Public education seems expensive, es- 
pecially to those who are not aware of the 
philosophy which motivates the profes- 
sional leaders or the problems which are 
thrust upon them by enrollments which 
climb steadily as the number of qualified 
teachers declines. 

The solution of public education prob- 
lems cannot and should not be delegated 
to the superintendent. If local school 
boards fail to ask citizen participation in 
an appraisal, understanding and solution 
of local school problems, then citizens who 
are interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity’s greatest resource, its children, 
must offer their services and, if need be, 
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insist that measures be taken to enlist 
community support, through education of 
the public. 

In every community where there is an 
AAUW branch or even where there are 
one or two members, there is a nucleus for 
a group of citizens who can and should 
have as an immediate goal, no matter 
what other good causes they may be sup- 
porting, a new and closer acquaintance 
with their public school system. The ap- 
proach of this group must be the ap- 
proach of educated women. We must 
recognize that knowledge comes before 
action. We must offer our resources of 
talent and time to a study of the local 
school. 

This study should embrace at least 
three areas. First, the area of the physical 
situation — enrollment, class size, school 
buildings, budgets, planning for the fu- 
ture. What are the current enrollment 
figures? How do these differ from last 
year’s? What is the prediction for next 
year? What is the distribution according 
to grades? What are the class sizes? What 
facilities have been set up to plan for the 
immediate future? Is there any coordina- 
tion between school and community plan- 
ning? 


rm 

Ren SECOND AREA, that of educational 
philosophy and program, challenges the 
attention of every patriotic American. 
The criticism directed toward the schools 
today demands that there be more knowl- 
edge and understanding on the part of the 
educated citizen, in order that he may be 
the channel whereby the school personnel 
may reach the community and the com- 
munity may reach the school personnel. 
It is just as important for teachers and 
pupils to know what the community is 
thinking concerning the schools and public 
education as it is for the community to 
know what is the program of the local 
schools. 

Do the parents ind other citizens agree 
that the public school should be interested 
in the “total child,” — his intellectual, 
physical, and moral development, his 
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QUESTIONS WE NEED TO ASK 


growth as an individual, with all of its 
implications? Do they agree that the 
public schools should be interested in 
every child, those with mental and physical 
handicaps as well as those who fit into the 
normal pattern; those with exceptional 
talents in several fields or in one? 

Does the community believe that the 
arts are an integral part of education? 
Does the community believe that the local 
high school should provide the kinds of 
vocational training that will equip its 
graduates to find work in the local area? 
Do the high school graduates who go to 
college have a wide choice of colleges to 
which they can be admitted; do they make 
good records in these colleges? Does the 
community believe that physical educa- 
tion is important in the education of all 
children? Does it believe that the school 
lunch program is a school function? 


Is THERE a definite feeling in your com- 
munity that the schools should train for 
“better citizenship”? What do your com- 
munity leaders think this term means? 
What are the schools doing in this area? 
Is the community aware of the school pro- 
gram for such training? Does this program 
begin in the first grade and continue 
through high school? Does the community 
participate in this program? Does your 
community believe that every child needs 
not only to learn to read, to write, and to 
“figure,” but also to express himself ade- 
quately in effective speech? Does the 
school program make provision for the 
correction of speech difficulties? Are there 
any other agencies in the community 
which are available for remedial speech 
services? 

Have the local service clubs made any 
contributions toward special programs for 
the hard-of-hearing or deaf child, the par- 
tially blind child, the mentally retarded 
child, the crippled child? Are these pro- 
grams administered through the schools? 
Do the children in the school see evidences 
in their home and community of the kinds 
of social injustices which their teachers 
and textbooks deplore? 


ABOUT OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The answers to these and many other 
questions reflect the degree to which the 
school influences the local community or 
is influenced by it and may provide an 
explanation for the extent of local finan- 
cial support. We tend to provide money 
for those things which seem to have value 
for us. 


‘ime THIRD AREA for our study, school 
personnel, includes all those persons who 
are employed to carry on the business of 
the schools, not only the administrative 
staff and the teachers but secretaries, cus- 
todians, maintenance staff, cafeteria work- 
ers, bus drivers, etc. Are there adequate 
personnel policies to guide in the selection 
and pay of these persons? Are they pro- 
tected in their positions by provisions for 
sick and emergency leave? What pro- 
visions are there for the further education 
of teachers and administrators? Does the 
community feel that the professional staff 
should be paid on a scale that reflects 
their training and experience? Does the 
community as a whole take advantage of 
the contribution which can be made by 
the professional staff of the public school 
or is this contribution limited to the PTA? 
Are members of the school staff a real 
part of the community? 

I was privileged to attend a working 
conference on school building cost prob- 
lems held at the National Academy of 
Sciences in Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 2 and 3, 1952, and to represent the 
citizen as a parent in the Citizen’s View- 
point Session. It was obvious to a number 
of us at this conference that much of the 
research needed for the solution of build- 
ing cost problems must be of a local na- 
ture. Such research can be evaluated in 
terms of the findings of more compre- 
hensive studies, but essentially every com- 
munity has a unique situation. This is 
true in every area of a public school 
program. 

Who is to carry on this research? In 
large school systems the budget should 
and often does make provision for re- 
search projects. But in smaller school sys- 
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tems this is not possible. Local AAUW 
groups could perform valuable services to 
their communities if they would initiate 
and carry on for their local schools those 
studies which seem most necessary. The 
superintendent and local board should be 
the persons to make the final determina- 
tion of projects and the use to which the 
information would be put, but it would be 
appropriate for citizen groups to suggest 
areas in which information is needed. 
The Arlington County School Board, 
on which I have served for five years, has 
found that citizens can give invaluable 
advice and help in gathering information 
and disseminating it. Advisory Councils 
have been set up for this purpose in the 
specific areas of art, audio-visual teaching 
materials, budget procedures, school house 
construction, distributive education, guid- 
ance, health, home economics, kinder- 
garten (since the Arlington school system 
does not now include kindergartens this is 
truly an exploratory committee), library, 
music, personnel policy, physical educa- 
tion, school lunch, speech, special educa- 
tion, and trade and industry. These Coun- 
cils are composed of citizens, men and 
women whose background of training and 
experience in specific areas makes their 
advice pertinent, together with those 
members of the school staff who direct the 
programs in these areas, and _ selected 
teachers. One member of the school board 


follows each committee. Membership on 
these Councils is by appointment by the 
school board after discussion with the 
staff. A recommendation to the board for 
membership on a Council always includes 
information on the candidate’s qualifica- 
tions. Appointments are for one year but 
members may be re-appointed. At least 
one written report, which is an appraisal 
of the program studied and a recom- 
mendation for the future, is sent each year 
to the school board. This report is reviewed 
by the board and the superintendent of 
schools. A number of members of the 
Arlington Branch of the AAUW serve on 
these Councils. 


Anurneton County is unusually fortu- 
nate in having many professionally and 
technically trained citizens who are willing 
to give their time to studies leading to the 
guidance and enrichment of their public 
school program. But in every community 
where there is an AAUW member there is 
at least one person who can take the ini- 
tiative in learning more about the local 
public schools and interpreting them more 
adequately. ‘““ You Are Your Community” 
is a slogan which should challenge all of us 
who, through membership in the Ameri- 
van Association of University Women, 
publicly attest that we have assumed the 
privileges and responsibilities of educated 
women. 


Sources of our strength 


The mutual confidence on which all else de- 
pends can be maintained only by an open mind 
and a brave reliance upon free discussion. 
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What Have I Learned 
as Mayor? 


BY DOROTHY McCULLOUGH LEE 


HAVE LEARNED that as mayor one must 

listen, forever listen. And I have 
learned that if we can’t make democracy 
work successfully at the grass roots level, 
we can’t make it work at all. 

In 1948, after twenty years in public 
office, at both the state and municipal 
level, I was elected mayor of a city of 
nearly half a million population. I took 
office with a direct mandate from the 
voters to clean up a mess resulting from 
lax law enforcement and a very low stand- 
ard of civic decency and integrity in public 
office. In addition to this specific mandate 
from the voters, all those other executive 
and administrative duties which normally 
fall to the lot of the city’s chief executive 
had to be taken care of every day. 

City government is, essentially, a house- 
keeping job of large dimensions, in a very 
complex institution. City government is 
organized to provide essential services to 
the citizens. It touches intimately the 
lives of everyone living in a city, every 
day. It puts out his fires, and protects his 
person, his rights, and his property against 
crooks and other lawbreakers. It cleans 
and lights his streets, furnishes parks to 
play in and a great many other things, for 
about $3.00 per month per person. This 





As Mrs. Lee wound up her four years as mayor 
of Portland, Oregon, we asked her to give Jour- 
NAL readers the answer to the question that 
appears at the head of this article. She was just 
about to leave for Germany on a mission for the 
International Information Administration of 
the U.S, Department of State, but she set down 
this reply. Mrs. Lee is a member of the AAUW 
National Committee on Status of Women. 


housekeeping job must be performed for 
John Q. Public’s health, happiness, com- 
fort, and general state of well-being. 

Believe me, John Q. is not the least bit 
bashful about telling what he wants or 
telling what is wrong with what he gets. 
This must be listened to, for how else can 
a mayor find out what the people want 
and need? 

A mayor needs to do a great amount of 
pure speculative listening. Let me explain. 
The motivation of the activities of city 
government must of necessity come from 
many divergent opinions and clashing 
interests, both public and private. The 
mayor is a sort of head mechanic whose 
responsibility is the meshing of all these 
divergent interests into a smooth-running 
piece of civic machinery. The more the 
mayor knows about the mainsprings of 
thought which are the motive power for 
ach of these interests, the easier it is to 
do a good job. Speculative listening is that 
listening which enables a mayor to hear 
and catalogue in the mind apparently un- 
related or unimportant bits of informa- 
tion, which often prove to be the missing 
pieces required to complete the picture of 
some future situation. 

A mayor must listen to a great deal of 
criticism and abuse without “blowing his 
top” (in my case I guess it should be 
“without blowing her top”). This re- 
quires, of course, a fairly well advanced 
state of emotional maturity. Inexperienced 
people or persons with the wrong kind of 
temperament simply couldn’t take it. Of 
course this is true to some extent for any 
public official. 

The criticism and abuse of public offi- 
cials is hard on the official, of course, but 
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it is one of the great sources of strength 
in a democracy. 

After all, a mayor is simply some citizen 
who has been elected by the voters for a 
definite period of time to perform a specific 
job. Part of the job is to put on the brass 
hat of authority which is a symbol of the 
office. A mayor can get into serious trouble 
if he — or she — forgets that the power 
of the office is only power which is dele- 
gated by the people — if he forgets that 
he is only wearing a brass hat and is not 
himself a brass hat. Listening may save 
him from this kind of pitfall. 

It seems trite to say that America, to- 
day, needs great strength to carry out suc- 
cessfully the role of world leadership which 
has come to our nation. It is nevertheless 
true. I think we can lead successfully if 
we prove to the rest of the world that our 
system of government actually gives to us 
the freedoms and the opportunities we 
talk about — and if we can keep the ideals 
upon which it was founded strong in our 
hearts as citizens and also demonstrate 
those ideals clearly in the way our govern- 
ment works. A nation, like an individual, 
can only be a leader if it can be admired 
for its strength, its ideals, its honesty of 
purpose and of performance. If we lose 
these qualities the outlook is very bleak 
indeed. 








Did you know... 


I am convinced that we can best start 
to build a better world by improving our 
own home town. It is the quality of gov- 
ernment, leadership, and citizen-interest 
there that will determine the quality of 
government at our national capital. Our 
great need today is to make the aver- 
age American citizen — businessman and 
housewife alike — give sincere study to 
the problems of their government. 

The American people, their homes, 
their streets, their schools, their churches 
— these are the substances out of which 
our cities are made. The vanguard of our 
Democracy has always been and must 
continue to be the local community. 
Without a working democracy that exem- 
plifies at the local level our ideals of equal- 
ity of opportunity, freedom and integrity 
in government, we can neither be strong 
nor can we give the appearance of being 
strong. 





For ME, personally, my term as mayor 
has been a great experience. With the 
support and cooperation of the good peo- 
ple of our community, I have been able 
to elevate the standard of civic decency 
in my own home town. That means a very 
satisfying experience as well as a most 
interesting one. I wouldn’t have missed it 
for the world. 


That the first woman city attorney in the State of California is AAUW 
member Elizabeth King Robinson. The day before her appointment by 
the Napa County Council, she had accepted the status of women chairman- 
ship of the Napa County AAUW branch. 


That President Anne Gary Pannell of Sweet Briar College, Virginia, 
may now write LL.D. after her name, thanks to an honorary degree con- 
ferred by the University of Alabama. Dr. Pannell is chairman of the AAUW 
Committee on International Relations. 


That AAUW President Susan B. Riley was one of the national judges in the 
“Voice of Democracy Contest” for high schools, sponsored by radio and 
TV broadcasters and the industry, and the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Approximately 30,000 schools cooperated in this project, designed 
“to encourage the nation’s youth to think about and talk about democracy.” 
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AAUW and the Exchange-of-Persons Program 


Home-Town Diplomats 


BY MARY M. CANNON 


HROUGHOUT the United States, AAUW 
ee and members of other or- 
ganizations have become home-town dip- 
lomats in the last few years as they have 
sponsored programs for women leaders 
from other countries who are here on 
study tours under our government’s Ex- 
change-of-Persons Program. 

The objectives of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 (PL 402) are to enable the 
Government of the United States to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the United 
States in other countries and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people 
of the United States and the people of 
other countries. One of the means to be 
used is the interchange of persons, knowl- 
edge, and skills. 

In addition, immediately after the close 
of World War IT, our government started 
bringing to this country from Germany, 
women and men — younger and older, of 
all economic and cultural groups — to 


Returning from Europe, Senator Fulbright recom- 
mended that Congress encourage more “ people-to- 
people” diplomacy in the battle of ideas. Here 
the Chief of the International Division in the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor describes how citizen-government coopera- 
tion in the exchange of persons is putting such 
diplomacy in operation. Besides planning the 
training courses described here, Miss Cannon de- 
votes much time to the problems of working 
women. She has made numerous trips to South 
American countries, surveying economic and 
social problems affecting employed women, and 
has served a number of times as U. S. delegate 
to the Inter-American Commission of Women. 


enable them to get a personal understand- 
ing of what we mean by democracy, and 
to strengthen these individuals in their 
endeavors toward constructive and demo- 
cratic leadership for an autonomous Ger- 
many. 

A smaller number of leaders were 
brought from Japan and Austria. One 
Japanese woman educator summed up 
her experience very well when she said: 
The education specialists you have sent to 
Japan to work with us tell us we must have 
more democracy in our schools. We would like 
to, but we don’t know what this democracy is. 
I have visited your schools and learned very 
much. Here I must see for myself what you 
mean. It will be hard to explain to my friends 
in Japan, this democracy, but here I can feel it. 


Although the Department of State has 
primary responsibility for the exchange- 
of-persons program, some of its funds are 
allocated to other government agencies, 
which in turn do the actual programming 
of most of the visiting leaders and tech- 
nicians. On this basis the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
through its International Division, has 
worked with the exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram since 1944. 

The Women’s Bureau plans and directs 
the programs for women exchangees, lead- 
ers in women’s organizations and in their 
communities, who are interested in im- 
proving the status of women in their 
countries and in developing citizen partici- 
pation in public affairs. The cooperation 
of the AAUW and other voluntary or- 
ganizations has helped to make the study- 
tours of these visitors significant. They 
not only get ideas for their work and for 
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their organizations but strength and cour- 
age to take back to their daily living. They 
are invited to our country to see us as we 
are; to understand our problems, to see 
democracy, not only in government, but 
in our everyday life. They are here to 
understand that our democracy has not 
arrived at its ultimate goal, but that it is 
a growing, vital force in our country. 
These women leaders observe programs 
and the methods of work of our organiza- 
tions, their cooperation on community 
and nation-wide projects, and they get 
ideas they can adapt to their work in their 
own countries. They also have ample 
opportunity to tell their American spon- 
sors about their countries, to discuss mu- 
tual concerns and problems and ways of 
solving them. : 
Representatives of national women’s 
organizations have worked with the Wom- 
en’s Bureau in developing procedures and 
plans and in securing local sponsors for 
periods of a week or longer. The Inter- 
national Division of the Women’s Bureau 
studies the biographical information of the 
women sent by United States Missions, 
considers their work and civic respon- 
sibilities, their expressed wishes for their 
programs in the United States. Then it 
makes a plan to include the primary in- 
terests of each leader and give her as wide 
and varied an experience as_ possible. 
After consultation with national staff 
members or national officers and with 
local branches of organizations the overall 
program is completed. The International 
Division makes the necessary travel ar- 
rangements and corresponds with local 
sponsors regarding details of the program. 
The exchangees receive a per diem for 
maintenance and incidental expenses so 
that local sponsors need not provide hos- 
pitality. However, all of the visiting lead- 
ers have reported that the best part of 
their programs is the time they have spent 
in homes. “The kindness hospitality and 
helpfulness of the American people is 
overwhelming,” is the first comment of 
every woman when she makes her report, 
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What better place could there be for a 
discussion of international affairs than the 
family dinner table or the kitchen while 
preparing the meal or washing the dishes? 

With few exceptions, programs are ar- 
ranged for individuals rather than for 
groups. Two of the women visitors may 
spend part of their time together, but un- 
less there is a language difficulty, each has 
the opportunity to carry out part of her 
program alone. All have found this an 
extremely fruitful experience. 

In a few instances one organization 
assumes the responsibility for the major 
part of the program. This was the case 
with two German women leaders, Dr. 
Hildegard Bischoff and Dr. Gisella Ber- 
gerstrasser, whose programs were ar- 
ranged by Miss Lura Beam, then AAUW 
Art Associate. Both these German women 
are associated with art museums in Ger- 
many, and arrangements were made for 
them to observe cultural life in the United 
States and study the educational pro- 
grams of art museums and the art courses 
of our schools and universities. In addi- 
tion, local AAUW members _ provided 
home hospitality for Dr. Bischoff and Dr. 
Bergerstrasser and made it possible for 
them to become familiar with women’s 
organizations and other phases of Ameri- 
van life. 


Occastonatty, a state association will 
sponsor a visitor for a month, thereby 
giving her a good understanding of one 
geographical area on which she can build 
impressions of other parts of the country. 

The pilot project for women leaders was 
initiated in the spring of 1949, when the 
Women’s Bureau, with the cooperation of 
national women’s organizations, worked 
out a three-months program for five 
women leaders from three of the American 
Republics. 

A little later, four women from Ger- 
many arrived; and in 1950, 32 more came. 
Last autumn, programs were arranged for 
82 women from France, Italy, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Norway, Israel, Ecuador, and 
Germany, — the largest number for whom 
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HOME-TOWN DIPLOMATS 


the Women’s Bureau and women’s or- 
ganizations were responsible at any one 
time. Since April 1949, there have also 
been women leaders from England, Thai- 
land, Denmark, Japan, Iran, the Ryukyu 
Islands, Korea, India, Austria, the Philip- 
pines, and Finland. 


Mecn OF THE succEss of the program de- 
pends on the local sponsors. Just what 
does a local sponsor for a leader from an- 
other country do? The local sponsor has 
responsibility for the visitor’s orientation 
and program in her community. Since the 
major purpose of the visit is to help the 
exchangee understand the United States, 
the program, regardless of the exchangee’s 
field of interest, includes a variety of ex- 
periences in relation to American life and 
customs — cultural aspects, observation 
of community cooperative efforts, home 
and family life, schools, churches, welfare 
organizations, factory visits, and points of 
local interest. 

The local sponsor makes a room reserva- 
tion at a hotel (not too expensive, for the 
maintenance allowance is limited), sur- 
veys the community for program possi- 
bilities which fit the exchangee’s interests 
and needs, arranges a few appointments or 
a visit or two for the first two days. After 
the exchangee arrives, the sponsor reviews 
her program in previous places, discusses 
with her the possibilities for the present 
community, draws up a flexible plan, and 
makes the necessary appointments and 
arrangements. 

An important rule is that one half-day 
sach week and parts of Saturday and Sun- 
day be left free. Local sponsors are 
strongly urged not to try to include too 
much in the program, but to leave time 
for those things which prove to be of real 
interest, and for further discussion. “Too 
much” for these visitors means fewer 
appointments than a hardy American 
clubwoman would undertake. It must be 
remembered that it is wearing to use a 
foreign language and adjust to an un- 
familiar culture. Crowding new experi- 
ences into every hour — or half hour — of 


the day leaves the exchangee exhausted — 
and no doubt the local sponsor and all of 
her committee members are also. It is 
better to use a “let the program develop” 
technique. 

It is invaluable to the exchangee to 
have time to talk over her impressions 
with the local sponsor, to evaluate them, 
and to discuss the ideas and techniques 
which she hopes to use in her own com- 
munity. 

These leaders from other countries 
usually welcome opportunities to answer 
questions and occasionally to. talk about 
their countries, but speaking engagements 
are not encouraged. It is more meaningful 
for the exchangees to observe normal ac- 
tivities, and to participate in informal, 
frank discussions, than to be the main 
attraction at a meeting. Talks to classes of 
school girls and boys, followed by ques- 
tions, have greatly interested the visitors. 


Tae FOLLOWING REPORT from the North- 
west Central Region of the AAUW gives a 
good example of thoughtful program plan- 
ning: 


Miss Lillie Rieger arrived yesterday and we 
are delighted with her and feel that she is very 
pleased at being here. She expressed a wish to 
learn about consumer cooperatives. Actually 
there are practically no consumer cooperatives 
here but she will have ample opportunity to 
observe them in North Dakota, and when she 
reaches the west coast where there are large 
universities she can be given the opportunity 
to review some of the textbooks on the subject. 

I took her to lunch and with two other 
AAUW members we later came to my house 
and tried to give her a picture of our minority 
problem out here — our Indians — and the 
efforts being made to solve it. We’ll go over it 
again with her for I fear that she did not under- 
stand it all. 

It is beautiful out in our mountains today 
and I arranged for the Chamber of Commerce 
to provide a car to take her and one of our 
local teachers into the mountains to see our 
world famous Shrine of Democracy at Rush- 
more carved by Gutzum Borglum. Weather 
permitting, at a later date we'll arrange for her 
to go to Lead, the mile-high city, where the 
Homestake Mine, the largest in the western 
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hemisphere, is located. In one of the homes 
this evening she'll attend a small board meet- 
ing of AAUW. Friday she will be taken on a 
tour of the city and meet the Friends Service 
Committee people here and be further ac- 
quainted with the work on the minority prob- 
lem. 

Saturday she will attend our regular meeting 
of AAUW at which one of the few women 
mayors in the country will be our guest 
speaker. The mayor is from a nearby town and 
we hope to arrange for her to have Miss Rieger 
up there for a day. We asked her if she might 
wish to attend any church service on Sunday 
but she wished to catch up on her writing. At 
this point we stressed that any time she felt 
that the schedule was too heavy she was to 
tell us. 

Plans are under way for a luncheon on Mon- 
day at which the leaders of the many women’s 
groups in the city will be guests and will be 
given a brief time to mention what their 
respective groups contribute to the betterment 
of the community. At this time she can ask 
questions and from this may come additional 
avenues of interest. 

‘Tuesday she will be a guest at the Rapid 
City Army Airbase with the Airbase Women’s 
Club as hostess. This is one of the largest B-36 
bases in the country. Many of the wives at the 
base have been stationed in Germany, some in 
Munich, and there are some German wives. 
We will be there for luncheon and will be taken 
on a tour of the base. At this point I bow out 
and she will remain as a dinner guest and for 
their regular evening of bingo. 

We hope to arrange for her to visit a very 
large sheep ranch whose owner is a leader in 
the wool cooperative out here. She will be 
entertained in “‘average American” homes and 
meet a cross-section of our people. Other plans 
will develop as time permits. 


Many who have sponsored the leader- 
visitors from other countries have gained 
not only knowledge and understanding of 


the other countries, but also a greater in- 
sight and appreciation of their own. It is 
an enlightening experience to see our 
country and our daily life through the 
eyes of persons from other countries, to 
answer their questions, to explain causes 
of our problems and our efforts to solve 
them, to evaluate our institutions and our 
methods. 

Comments such as the following from 
organizations and individuals who have 
sponsored the programs of women leaders 
in their communities leave no doubt that 
this is really an exchange: 


This is the first foreigner we have ever had in 
our community. I believe she gave us much 
more than we did for her. She visited our 
schools, church groups, civic organizations, 
and through our conversations with her and 
her answers to our questions we have a much 
clearer idea of the situation in Europe and the 
problems facing the people and their Gov- 
ernments. 


I was delighted to meet Mrs. C. [of India] and 
was glad to give the necessary time for making 
contacts for her. I consider this exchange of 
persons plan rich in possibilities for creating 
international good will or ill according to the 
way we handle it. 


Voluntary organizations such as AAUW 
have through this program the oppor- 


tunity to be “‘ambassadors” for their 
country in their own communities. They 
can open doors to these visitors from other 
countries to learn about America, its 
people and its institutions. And they can 
bring to American communities, large and 
small, a wider understanding of other 
parts of the world, thus strengthening 
international understanding and coopera- 
tion. 
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A fellow’s story of how the algae are 
contributing to your dinner, your 


dressing table, and your medicine cabinet 


fresh woods and pastures new 


ou will probably be surprised to learn 

that one of the largest plants in the 
world is a brown seaweed called Macro- 
cystis, a giant kelp that grows off the west 
coast of North America. The enormous 
plants are securely attached to the rocks 
below low-tide level, and their extensively 
branched fronds float out on the surface of 
the water, the whole system forming sub- 
marine forests comparable to the terres- 
trial ones of the tropics. The seaweeds and 
their fresh-water relatives are a large 
group of plants extremely diverse in form, 
however, and at the other end of the scale 
we find tiny microscopic organisms, called 
plankton, floating in both fresh and salt 
water and providing a source of food for 
larger creatures, including fish. 

It is with this whole group of plants, 
collectively known as the Algae, that my 
work at the Natural History Museum in 
London is concerned. In attempting to 
become acquainted with the several thou- 
sand species from all over the world one 
has a fascinating if laborious task, and it 
is certainly worth while to study their 
classification, inter-relationships, and geo- 
graphical distribution. 

The existing literature of the British 
seaweeds is considerably out of date, and 
so those of us in Great Britain who study 
these plants are at present working to- 
gether to collect data for a revision which 
we would like to publish as soon as pos- 
sible. Many are the problems confronting 
us, however, for not only do we need a 
thorough knowledge of the plants around 


the shores of our own islands, but we feel 
we must take into consideration their 
relationships with the plants of neighbor- 
ing shores, such as the west coast of Eu- 
rope and the east coast of North America 
with which they have much in common, 
as would be expected. This is one of the 
reasons, then, that a year’s study in the 
United States is of particular value for me. 

Obviously, I cannot hope to work with 
the entire algal flora, so I am concentrat- 
ing upon one or two groups common to 
the whole Atlantic seaboard and, for the 
rest, contenting myself with noting inter- 
esting facts relating to other groups that 
will be of assistance in their future in- 
vestigation. 


I WAS ABLE to spend the first five weeks 
of my sojourn in America working at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts, where I collected 
the material on which my studies are now 
continuing at the University of Michigan 
under the expert guidance of Professor 
William Randolph Taylor. As you would 
expect, most seaweed specialists are field- 
workers, living by the sea and studying 
the plants in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. There are few of us who work 
largely with preserved material and dried 
herbarium specimens, although only in 
this way can material from outlying areas 
be studied and a more general picture be 
obtained of the geographical extent and 
the natural variation of the different kinds 
of plants. The general methods of an 
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herbarium worker are necessarily different 
from those of a field botanist. We have to 
learn, for example, how best to preserve 
specimens for future reference and how 
to make the fullest use of dried material. 
So another of the advantages of my visit 
here is that of being able to learn, so to 
speak, some of the “tricks of the trade.” 


Bor, you are asking, why seaweeds? 
Surprisingly enough, they are one of the 
world’s rich resources that has hitherto 
been comparatively little exploited. You 
may have heard of seaweeds being used 
as manure and fodder since early times by 
people living within easy reach of the sea- 
shore, and they were the original and only 
source of iodine until its extraction from 
Chile saltpeter was found to be more 
commercially profitable. The present uses 
of seaweed are nonetheless manifold, 
thanks to the discovery by Stanford in 
1884 of a substance which he named 
“algin” extracted from seaweed by a 
new process he had developed. Derivative 
compounds of algin, called alginates, are 
gelatinous substances having a wide va- 
riety of uses. These colorless, tasteless, 
and odorless jellies can be used as thicken- 
ing agents in artificial cream, ice cream, 
puddings, salad dressings, soups, and con- 
fectionery. Sodium alginate when added 
to ice cream, for example, imparts a 
smoother texture and prevents the forma- 
tion of ice-crystals during storage. Al- 
ginates are also used in diabetic foods, in 
the canning of fish and meat, for artificial 
sausage skins, and as a clearing agent for 
wines and beer. In the medical field they 
provide a substitute for glycerine, a pill 
excipient, a medium for carrying vitamins, 
an ointment base, and wound dressings. 
They are also contained in greaseless cos- 
metics, creams, and soaps, hand and hair 
lotions, and shoe polish. They provide <« 
superior sizing material for fabric and 
leather and especially for paper, since they 
resist the penetration of wax and grease. 
To the list we may add their use as a 
mordant in dyeing (they have a marked 
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affinity for coloring matter), in fire-re- 
sistant paints, in the drawing of tungsten 
wire, as a flux in electric welding, in high- 
grade adhesives, and in the manufacture 
of plywood. Films of sodium alginate are 
used for special windows and certain kinds 
of photographic film and also as a trans- 
parent foil for food wrapping. Many plas- 
tics contain alginates, particularly those 
of the kind used in the manufacture of 
combs and toothbrush handles. 

Many attempts have been made to 
produce textile fiber from seaweed, re- 
search receiving an added stimulus during 
the Second World War when supplies of 
other raw materials were restricted. In 
1944 the Scottish Seaweed Research Asso- 
ciation was established to carry out inves- 
tigations. This organization has become 
the Institute of Seaweed Research, and 
is at present engaged in all kinds of re- 
search into the economic uses of seaweeds. 
In July 1952 I was fortunate enough to be 
able to attend the first International Sea- 
weed Symposium held under the auspices 
of the Institute of Seaweed Research. 
Here I saw some of the new textiles that 
have been manufactured from seaweed 
threads and learned that one of the limit- 
ing factors has been their tendency to dis- 
solve in alkaline (soap) solutions, though 
present work suggests that this will soon 
be mastered. Even this disadvantage has 
its uses, too, as the following example illus- 
trates. A very fine woollen thread can be 
twisted with an alginate thread and the 
combination used in weaving cloth. This 
is then washed in a soap solution, remov- 
ing the alginate thread and leaving a 
gossamer-like material much finer than it 
would have been possible to weave with 
the woollen thread alone. 


SEAWEED FIBERS are non-inflammable. 
This makes them superior to other natural 
and artificial fibers which are almost all 
cellulose derivatives and highly inflam- 
mable unless specially treated by expen- 
sive processes. 

Accordingly, it seems quite probable 


that the present examples, though scarcely [ 
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FRESH WOODS AND PASTURES NEW 


beyond the experimental stages, are her- 
alds of a post-nylon seaweed-fabric era to 
come. 

During the symposium demonstrations 
of seaweed harvesting techniques were 
given. The best plants unfortunately grow 
in the most rocky places, and harvesting 
is beset with many hazards even for the 
most substantial of equipment. Two main 
types of harvester are being perfected: one 
consists of a set of lawnmower-like blades 
cutting off the weed below water, together 
with a suction tube drawing the pieces up 
to the surface and into the boat; the other 
and more successful apparatus is a-con- 
tinuous belt system supplied at intervals 
with sharp hooks that tear off the weed 
and carry it up into the boat. The cut 





weed is then dried and the useful chemical 
substances extracted. 

I have attempted to show above that 
seaweeds are something more than an evil- 
smelling obstruction to would-be bathers. 
In fact, it is really a privilege to be special- 
izing on such a rewarding group of plants, 
even though the scope of my work is 
largely academic. Fundamental scientific 
research is actually of direct economic 
value since it provides data essential to 
the work of the applied scientist. Such is 
my apology. May I not be accused — 

. . . of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up. 


Linpa M. Newton 
Pennsylvania International Fellow 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE BATH. Dry Point and Aquatint, 1891 
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Anti-Intelleetualism 


in the public schools 


—three points of view 


Challenge to Scholars 


Chief news at the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in December 
was the debate on “‘anti-intellectualism ” 
in American high schools. Professor Ar- 
thur E. Bestor, Jr., of the University of 
Illinois, raised the question in an address 
on “Anti-Intellectualism in the Schools: 
A Challenge to Scholars.”’ The address was 
a long one which can only be summarized 
here, with obvious injustice to the speaker. 

Declaring that the aims of the public 
schools have been lowered because edu- 
-~ators assume that the schools must meet 
“the common needs of youth,” Professor 
Bestor said: 


The idea that the school must undertake to 
meet every need that some other agency is 
failing to meet is a preposterous delusion that 
can wreck the educational system without con- 
tributing anything to the salvation of so- 
ciety. . . . The responsibility which the school 
may not sacrifice to any other aim, however 
worthy, is its responsibility for providing in- 
tellectual training — in every field of activity 
where systematic thinking is an important 
component of success, and for every citizen 
who has the capacity and the will to apply 
intellectual means to the solution of the prob- 
lems that confront him. 


The speaker went on to point out that 
intellectual training is more rather than 
less important to the individual and so- 
ciety than it was a century ago. The com- 
plex problems of government today, the 
practical vocational problems involved in 
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the operation of our intricate machines, 
the problems of living in a complex urban 
society, and the increase in leisure time, 
all demand more rather than less knowl- 
edge and intellectual training; more rather 
than less thought and understanding. 
“Intellectual training is more essential to 
every citizen than it has ever been in the 
history of mankind, and its importance 
grows with every year.” 

Granting that the range in individual 
intellectual capacities is great, Professor 
Bestor deplored the kind of “loose think- 
ing” that has led to the conclusion that 
the mass of students are not capable of 
acquiring and using intellectual training. 
“If this is true, it declares invalid 
most of the assumptions that have under- 
lain American democracy.” To reserve the 
fundamental intellectual disciplines for 
the minority who go to college, and de- 
prive the rest of our children of such train- 
ing by substituting programs that mini- 
mize intellectual aims is “anti-intellectual 
and anti-democratic.” The school admin- 
istrator — 
is treading upon exceedingly delicate ground if 
he calls in question the purposes and content 
of education on the basis of a supposed intel- 
lectual incapacity on the part of the populace 
as a whole. The evidence must be irrefutable. 

. . In this matter we are under the most 
solemn obligation to proceed with care, for 4 
misstep may bring disaster not only to intel- 
lectual life but also to democracy. 


Declaring that scientific validation is 
lacking for any such sweeping assumption, 
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ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


the speaker condemned the end result of 
such conclusions, — programs which as- 
sume that the job of the secondary school 
is “life adjustment,” with more emphasis 
on the acquiring of such social skills as 
dancing and playing parlor games than on 
systematic training in history, mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages. 


And in conclusion, in programs like these — 
and there are many of them — the schools are 
doing more than merely discarding intellectual 
training. They are actively teaching the pub- 
lic a contempt for intellectual effort. . . . If 
the schools are indifferent to intellectual val- 
ues, the only conclusion which the public can 
draw is that intellectual values are worth very 
little, and that the destruction of them — the 
suppression of freedom of thought, of speech, 
and of teaching — is the destruction of some- 
thing that can well be considered expend- 
able. ... 

To build our defenses of freedom firm and 
deep, we need to eradicate, before it is too late, 
the anti-intellectual tendencies that have crept 
into our public educational system. We must 
restore to the schools the clear and disciplined 
intellectual purpose that will make them once 
again the bulwarks of thought, and hence of 
freedom of thought. . . . 

It is the duty of scholars, scientists, and 
members of the learned professions generally, 
to speak with a clear and independent voice in 
these matters. Cooperation with professional 
educators must continue, of course, in the de- 
vising of sound programs for the public schools. 
But on matters of high educational policy the 
learned world must speak with a voice unmis- 
takably its own, and must not allow its words 
to be smothered or twisted or censored by 
others. It must speak directly to the general 
public, who make the final decisions on edu- 
cational policy. 


Action Proposed 


This appeal was made specific in resolu- 
tions proposed for action by the American 
Historical Association. Signed by 619 his- 
torians and scholars in other fields, from 
fifty-four universities, the proposed reso- 
lutions pointed to the growth of anti- 
intellectual conceptions of education, de- 
claring they have led, in many instances — 


to public school curricula in which intellectual 
training has been pushed into the background, 
to teacher certification laws and rulings that 
dangerously underemphasize training in the 
subjects to be taught, and to pronouncements 
to the effect that the intellectual criteria em- 
ployed by scholars and scientists are inap- 
plicable to the public schools. 


The resolutions proposed, specifically, 
that the learned societies in every field be 
asked to join in creating a scientific and 
scholarly commission on secondary educa- 
tion. This commission would study the 
public secondary-school curriculum, pro- 
grams of teacher-training, certification re- 
quirements, and college admission policies, 
and “cooperate with public administra- 
tors in devising sound programs for the 
public schools in the basic intellectual 
disciplines.” 

The resolutions were referred to a spe- 
cial committee, which is to discuss with 
other learned societies the possibility of a 
common policy. 


Opinion, Pro and Con 


From Mrs. IsaBeEL McLAuGuuin STEPHENS, 
member of the AAUW national Education 
Committee, and teacher of history and adviser to 
teachers and student teachers at Putney School, 
Putney, V ermont: 


Professor Bestor’s paper, “Anti-Intel- 
lectualism in the Schools: A Challenge to 
Scholars,” and the resolutions he pre- 
sented at the American Historical Asso- 
ciation meeting will meet with widespread 
approval throughout the teaching profes- 
sion as well as among other professional 
people. In fact it is almost impossible for 
those of us who have respect for thorough 
scholarship not to share the deep concern 
expressed by Professor Bestor. 

In most communities in this country 
during the past twenty years the emphasis 
has certainly been, as he says, upon almost 
everything except the teaching of the 
traditional intellectual disciplines. Able 
children have succeeded, of course, in find- 
ing intellectual stimulation within the 
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walls of the average high school. Potential 
scholars do emerge from our schools and 
do go on through the universities to be- 
come the research experts of the next 
generation. But it is difficult to deny the 
truth of the central argument which Pro- 
fessor Bestor makes. The scholarly boy or 
girl is certainly not the chief concerri of 
most public school authorities today, nor 
is scholarliness a characteristic of the 
teachers who are responsible for their 
intellectual life. 

A good many critics of the schools join 
Professor Bestor in putting much blame 
for this situation on the interest of pro- 
fessional educators in “‘ Life Adjustment” 
as the most important goal of secondary 
education. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, in putting its emphasis upon 
Education for All American Youth, has 
given strong support to the movement to 
keep young people in school after the legal 
school-leaving age and to provide some- 
thing for everyone. The “ Life Adjustment 
Programs” being developed in many 
schools put their emphasis upon counsel- 
ing and guidance techniques, and certainly 
seem to the outsider to be concerned with 
almost everything except the intellectual 
caliber of teachers and pupils. 

For members of the AAUW the perplex- 
ities raised by this situation are of first 
importance. It would be a great tragedy 
if in our enthusiasm for the development 
of more scholars we were to disregard the 
very great good to be found in recent de- 
velopments in public education. It is too 
easy for us to forget that mediocrity is 
inevitable in any great mass movement 
such as has taken place in the United 
States in the past twenty years through 
the expansion of secondary education. 
This is in fact “the Century of the Com- 
mon Man.” In our hasty attempts to 
educate everyone, we have let the pen- 
dulum swing terrifyingly far over until the 
norm and the median seem to represent 
our highest aspiration. 

The solution of our troubles does not lie 
in condemning plans to make schooling 
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satisfactory and rewarding to 80 percent 
of the children we keep in school instead 
of to 40 percent. It lies in a clearer recog- 
nition of the fact that a democracy must 
cherish and nourish and develop intel- 
lectualism at the same time that it offers 
recreation, vocational training, and guid- 
ance toward a sense of personal and com- 
munity responsibility. It will be a great 
tragedy if we split in two on these issues, 
with the Learned Societies lined up against 
“Life Adjustment,” and the professional 
groups of school administrators lined up 
against “intellectualism,” and the school 
teachers divided in allegiance. 

It is not a yes-no proposition. Surely we 
must do both. Intelligent parents and 
groups such as the AAUW must insist 
that scholarly teachers be prepared, hired, 
and promoted to respected positions in all 
our schools. Their work must have pres- 
tige and be honored as one of our great 
sources of national wealth from which our 
future historians, social scientists, scien- 
tists, and inventors will draw inspiration. 
We must, however, also recognize the 
genuineness of the value in the present 
attempt to give a sense of direction and 
self-respect to the thousands of young 
people whose predecessors in our high 
schools drifted along as anonymous misfits 
and failures. Rather than condemn the 
efforts of professional educators, we owe it 
to them and to our children to find out in 
our own communities what the problems 
of the schools really are, and then put our 
efforts where they seem most needed in 
that community. In some cases this cer- 
tainly will mean exerting pressure on the 
school board to hire more scholarly teach- 
ers, and this may mean an investigation of 
certification requirements and _ teacher 
preparation. 

But if we really intend to have appro- 
priate schooling for every American child, 
we must be careful not to be oblivious to 
the work being done by psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and other students of mental 
health, and we must not assume that any 
innovation weakens the schools. “ Adjust- 
ment” may seem a low goal for education. 
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ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It is; but perhaps it is the first step for 
many in a society as riddled with mal- 
adjustment as ours. 


From Mr. J. Dan Hutt, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion specialist concerned with the Life Adjust- 
ment Program: 


The Permanent Scientific, and Scholarly 
Commission on Secondary Education 
which has been suggested is a desirable 
institution, and would be welcomed by 
secondary school educators. It should in- 
clude representatives from all disciplines 
of learning, including those from the 
fields of psychology, economics, and _ so- 
ciology. It should cooperate with public 
education administrators in devising sound 
programs for the public schools. If pos- 
sible, the Commission should indicate the 
contributions which each discipline can 
and should make to the education of each 
pupil. 

Heretofore many able specialists in the 
various disciplines of learning have com- 
plicated the problem of what to teach in 
the secondary school instead of aiding in 
the solution of that problem. These spe- 
cialists have added to the sum total of 
knowledge in their specialities, and have 
insisted upon the importance of their 
products. The amount of their production 
has been confusing to secondary teachers. 
If the secondary schools taught as much 
as any one group of scholarly specialists 
would like them to teach, there would be 
no time for anything else in the curricu- 
lum. Representatives of the various disci- 
plines of learning should attempt to reach 
an agreement as to what knowledge is of 
most worth. 

Specialists in the various disciplines of 
learning have often complicated the prob- 
lem of what to teach by setting high 
academic standards and failing the pupils 
who could not meet those standards. It 
is not reasonable to pass legislation re- 
quiring a boy to go to school, require the 
boy to take a course designed by a special- 


ist, and then assign him a failing mark if 
he has done his best. 

Leaders in secondary education want 
for each pupil the highest intellectual 
achievement and quality of work of 
which he is capable. An external, arbi- 
trary standard is not feasible. No pupil 
should receive approval for having done 
less than his best, and no pupil should re- 
ceive disapproval when he has donc his 
best. 

The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth did not state that 
most United States citizens are “incap- 
able of being benefited by intellectual 
training or even training for skilled and 
desirable occupations.”” The Commission 
merely pointed out that the major efforts 
of high school teachers are directed to- 
ward (1) preparation for entrance into 
college, and (2) preparation for entrance 
into skilled occupations, in spite of the fact 
that most high school pupils are bound for 
neither of these two goals. 

The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth has not proposed any 
pattern of education for high schools. It 
has urged the development of appropriate 
educational programs for all youth of high 
school age. It has evidence to show that 
for some pupils vocational programs do 
have intellectual content and value. The 
Commission has little faith that American 
needs and ideals for universal secondary 
education can be met by the highly selec- 
tive educational system which was in- 
herited from Europe. 

America faces great difficulties in de- 
veloping appropriate secondary education 
programs for all youth. In stimulating the 
development of these programs, the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth has consciously tried to involve the 
cooperation of all interested lay and pro- 
fessional groups. The Commission wel- 
comes the interest of the representatives 
of the various scholarly disciplines and is 
confident that these representatives have 
a great contribution to make to American 
secondary education. 
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The Minneapolis Convention 
June 22-26, 1953 


What’s in store for delegates 


The program for the Minneapolis conven- 
tion, built around the theme, “‘ Education 
of a Free People,” is taking shape. It is a 
program centered on the critical problem 
of our times, and carefully planned in 
response to the expressed wishes of AAUW 
members. 

After the opening session on Monday 
afternoon, June 22, when nominees for 
national offices will be introduced and 
initial matters of business presented, the 
keynote session comes in the evening, 
with an address by President Susan Bb. 
Riley. 


These are some of the other plans: 


Sessions on Education, International Relations, 
Social Studies, and Status of Women, with 
outstanding speakers on problems in these 
fields that relate to the education of a free 
people, and full discussion of proposed legis- 
lative items in each of these areas 


A “participation demonstration” in the arts 


A fellowship meeting at which interesting new 
developments will be announced 


Four sessions devoted to convention business 


Workshops for exchange of experience in 
branch administration 


A banquet meeting with a pageant depicting 
Women in Minnesota History, and a speaker 
chosen to close the convention with inspira- 
tion 


Opportunities to get acquainted — 


at the coffee hour for registrants on Monday 
morning. The Minnesota Division will be 
hostesses, and national Board members will 
be on hand to meet delegates. 


at a Smorgasbord dinner — a Minneapolis 
specialty —a good chance to chat with 
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other delegates and with national Board 
members 


at informal dinners and buffet luncheons 
served at the attractive Minneapolis Branch 
Clubhouse. (Numbers limited. Groups with 
common interests and problems may like to 
avail themselves of this possibility of meet- 
ing together. To make reservations in ad- 
vance, write the Convention Secretary, 
Miss Ruth West, 2115 Stevens Avenue, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. Dinners will be served 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings; luncheons, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday.) 


A visit to the studio of the sculptor, John 
Rood. Mr. and Mrs. Rood will open the 
studio, gallery, and terrace of their home to 
groups of approximately sixty delegates for 
luncheons on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. Tickets will be sold Sunday and 
Monday on a first come, first served basis. 


Time to catch your breath 
No scheduled breakfast meetings 


Luncheon time free, except for the regional 
luncheon meetings 


Two dinner hours and one evening free 


No frustrations for delegates induced by hav- 
ing to choose among a half dozen attrac- 
tions offered simultaneously. Only one “‘spe- 
cial interest” program will be scheduled at 
any one time, so that all may attend. 


Pre- and post-convention bus tours. On Mon- 
day morning (the first session is scheduled 
for Monday afternoon) and on Saturday 
(the convention closes with the Friday eve- 
ning session) delegates may take a two-hour 
bus trip around Minneapolis. On Saturday 
there will be a four-hour bus trip around 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Special travel arrangements from Chicago to 
Minneapolis. Watch for announcement in 
the General Director's Letter and May 
JOURNAL. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


The Convention Program Committee 


These plans are the work of the Conven- 
tion Program Committee, together with 
the able convention manager, Miss Ann 
M. Krost, and co-manager, Mrs. F. W. 
Mortenson, of Minneapolis, and their 
various local committees. 

The Convention Program Committee 
is comprised of: 


President Susan B. Riley, chairman 

Mrs. Ralph B. Alspaugh, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Deborah Bacon, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. Bernice Brown Cronkhite, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Robert D. Glasgow, Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. Pearl Hogrefe, Ames, Iowa 

Mrs. John Rood, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Dorothy Stimson, Baltimore, Md. 


Invitation from the Minneapolis Branch 


Dear Memsers or AAUW: 


We of the Minneapolis Branch wish to extend to you a hearty invitation to attend 
the 1953 biennial convention at Minneapolis, June 22-26. 


June in Minnesota is a lovely month. The weather should be temperate and ideal 


for work and relaxation. 


For a year a large committee, headed by two very efficient chairmen, has been 
working on convention details. A smoothly running organization should make our 


work easy and our accomplishments many. 


We are looking forward to meeting, to working, and to exchanging ideas with 
many of you from the other sections of our country. 


Miuvprep D. Warner, President 








Minneapolis Is Calling! © 


A Delegate Returns 


Once before, I came 
To the city with a Greek-and-Indian name, 
And I have kept projecting every scene 
In Kodachrome on recollection’s screen. 


Now I am coming, City on the River, 
Along with pilgrims summer will deliver. 
Be to me once more 


As beautiful, as friendly as before. 


Show me the lamp-lit lake 
With opera al fresco after dark, 
And sell me peanuts for the sake 
Of swans and squirrels I meet in Loring Park. 
Hide my flaxen luster 
In a duster, 
And let me follow bran and gluten till 


I see what happens in a flour mill. 








Split Rock Lighthouse, North Shore 
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Lake Superior, North Shore 


I'll spend a morning hour, 
My elbows on the railing of a bridge 
That arches up in stone from edge to edge 
Across the Mississippi, pent with power, 
Locked in its gorge, steep-sided, straight, 
A highway for great barges hauling freight. 


And let me seek 
The narrow wilds of Minnehaha Creek 
Flowing through woodland all across the town 
To where its waterfall is plunging down. . 
Then late one night, till I am cold with dew, 
I'll drift on Lake Calhoun in a canoe. 


In Minneapolis, where the elm trees meet 
And make green tunnels of each city street, 
There is much more — a summer-full and more, 
Shops and schools and galleries to explore, 
TreasuresfromSweden, Norwayandthe Danes — 
The Old World gives, the New World gains. 


So turn the watch-hands of this lagging year. 
Oh hasten, Summer! Let the day appear 
When I can come and claim 
My city with the Greek-and-Indian name. 
— Berry BripGMAN 
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Nominations for National Offices 





The Committee on Nominations met at 
AAUW Headquarters January 3 and 4 
and gave serious consideration to the 
many names presented from all regions for 
the offices to be filled at the Minneapolis 
Convention. To all divisions, branches, 
and individuals responding, the committee 
members express appreciation and thanks. 

In the selection of candidates primary 
emphasis was placed on individual abil- 
ities of nominees and their active partici- 
pation in and understanding of AAUW 
branch, state and national activities. 
Serious thought was also given to securing 
a balance of professional and non-profes- 
sional members as well as geographic dis- 


tribution on the AAUW Board. In every 
case the number of endorsements received 
was a determining factor in the final 
selection of a nominee. 

In accordance with Article 7, Section 3 
c(2) of the By-Laws, each of these nom- 
inees, if elected, is to serve for a term of 
four years. 

The Committee on Nominations for 
1953 submits the following slate for elec- 
tion. 


LILLIAN PoRTENIER 

Ruta D. CaLpwe.u (Mrs. Ciype T.) 
Vireinia H. Kirkpatrick (Mrs. Ben O.) 
EstHer Mace Strauu (Mrs. LeRoy) 

ALICE PARKER TALLMADGE (Mrs. Joun A.) 


Nominees 


First Vice-President — Dr. BLANCHE H. Dow 


Recording Secretary — Vircinia Hawi Lan- 
PHIER (Mrs. Epwarp C.) 
CONCORDIA 


Treasurer — FRANCES BUTLER 


(Mrs. CHARLEs) 


Regional Vice-Presidents 


North Atlantic: WittrrREDA HEaAtp LyTLE 
(Mrs. W. Ciayton) 


Data on 


BLaNcHE H. Dow, President, Cottey College, 
Nevada, Missouri; Vice-President, South- 
west Central Region, 1949-53. 

A.B., Smith College; A.M., Ph.D., Columbia 

University; further study, University of Paris; 

president, Missouri State Division, 1937-39; 

member national Committee on Membership 

and Maintaining Standards, 1940-46; consult- 
ant and speaker at workshops, state division 
and Regional meetings. Member, Executive 

Committee, UNESCO, in Missouri, 1949; 

president, Missouri Association of University 

Professors; chairman, Department of Foreign 

Languages, Northwest Missouri State College, 


Northeast Central: Lucttie B. Even (Mrs. 
Joun T.) 


Northwest Central: Katuryn R. ARNOLD 
(Mrs. J. D.) 


North Pacific: Mase A. Winston (Mrs. 
C.D.) 


Southwest Central: Dr. Minnie M. MILuer 


Southeast Central: Miss Henrietta M. 
‘THOMPSON 


Nominees 


Director, Division of Humanities; Adviser to 
Foreign students. 


VireintA Hay Lanputrer (Mrs. Epwarp C.), 
San Mateo, California. 
B.A., Newcomb College, Tulane University; 
M.A., University of California; president, 
California State Division, 1940-42; Vice-Presi- 
dent. South Pacific Region, 1945-51; served as 
an AAUW consultant at meetings on United 
Nations Charter, San Francisco, 1945. Mem- 
ber of Legislative Council and active in the 
organization of the Non-Partisan Round Table 
(California); trustee of World Affairs Council 
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of Northern California; chairman of Hospi- 
tality and Special Services for Foreign Stu- 
dents in the San Francisco Bay area; working 
with the State Department on hospitality to 
foreign visitors under the Point Four Program. 


FrRANCEs BuTLerR Concorpia (Mrs. CHARLEs), 
Schenectady, N. Y.; First Vice-President, 
New York State Division, 1952-53. 

A.B., M.B.A., University of Michigan; mem- 

ber, Board of Directors, Schenectady, New 

York, Branch, 1944-47 and 1949; member, 

New York State Division Board and state 

fellowship chairman, 1950-52; member, New 

York State Division Finance Committee, 

1950-52; editor, New York State Division 

Bienaial Convention Report for 1951-52; 

financial research analyst, Sheridan, Farwell 

and Morrison, Inc., Chicago; marketing and 
economic research analyst, General Electric 

Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 1942-46; opin- 

ion research analyst, 1946-50. 


WILFREDA HEALD LyTLE (Mrs. W. CLayton), 
Wilmington, Delaware; Vice-President, 
North Atlantic Region, 1949-53. 

A.B., University of Colorado; president, 

Carthage, Missouri, Branch 1926-27; presi- 

dent, Wilmington, Delaware, Branch 1932-34. 

Active in various civic and education organiza- 

tions; co-ordinator, Mt. Pleasant Defense 

Council, 1941-46; member, Delaware State 

War Finance Committee, 1943-46; Delaware 

State Legislature, 1946-48; Delaware Prison- 

er’s Aid Board; Wilmington Y.W.C.A. Board 

of Directors; vice-chairman, Republican Party 
in her representative district. Organized and 
conducted a series of meetings on “Practical 

Politics” in Wilmington. 


LucitLteE B. Even (Mrs. Joun T.), Aurora, 
Illinois. 

A.B., University of Illinois; LL.B. Chicago 
Kent College of Law; president, Illinois State 
Division 1949-51; chairman, Atlantic City 
Convention Committee, 1951; chairman, Reso- 
lutions Committee, Northeast Central Re- 
gional Conference 1952. Has practiced law in 
Illinois since 1937; president of Girl Scout 
Council 1944-48; chairman, Women’s Red 
Cross Drive, Aurora, 1945; chairman, Wom- 
en’s Division, Community Chest Drive, 1946; 
chairman, Finance Drive, Women’s Division 
of Illinois Heart Association, 1951; appointed 
by the Governor to the Illinois Commission on 
Children and Youth, 1951. 
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KaTtTHRYN Russett ArNoLD (Mrs. J. D.), 
Rapid City, S. D.; Vice-President, North- 
west Central Region, 1951-53. 

Bachelor of Oral English, Syracuse University; 

Northwestern School of Speech; University of 

Wisconsin; president, Rapid City Branch; 

president, South Dakota State Division, 

1950-51; member, national Committee on 

Resolutions, 1951. Active in civic affairs, 


worked on all War Bond drives; initiated proj- 
ect in behalf of Indians, who comprise 7 per- 
cent of Rapid City’s population, with an 
AAUW survey of housing, health, education, 
and recreation among low-income groups. 


Mapex W. Wrxston (Mrs. C. D.). Dean of 
Women and Registrar, Southern Oregon 
College, Ashland, Oregon; Vice-President, 
North Pacific Region, 1951-53. 

B.S. and M.A., Oregon State College; presi- 

dent, Corvallis Branch, 1932-33; president, 

Oregon State Division, 1945-47; member, 

AAUW Committee on Place of Next Conven- 

tion, 1947; president, Oregon Education Asso- 

ciation, 1951-52. 


Minnie M. Miniter, Head, Department of 
Foreign Languages, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas; President, Kan- 
sas State Division, 1951-53; member AAUW 
Committee on International Relations. 

B.S.Ed., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A. 

and Ph.D., University of Chicago; past presi- 

dent, Emporia Branch. Editor of four texts for 
college French and Spanish classes; recipient 
of silver and gold Palmes Academiques from 

Government of France for distinction in teach- 

ing of French. 


Henrietta M. Snompson, Professor of Home 
Economics; Head, Department of Clothing, 
Textiles, and Related Art, School of Home 
Economics, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 

B.A., Newcomb College, Tulane University; 

M.A., Columbia University; additional gradu- 

ate work. President, Alabama State Division, 

1946-48; member, State Division Executive 

Committee, 1946-48. Head, Department of 

Home Economics, Lewisburg Junior College, 

Lewisburg, West Virginia, 1917-19; instructor 

in Home Economics, Athens, 1919-22; assist- 

ant professor of home economics, and Head, 

Clothing and Textiles, Alabama Polytechnic 

Institute, Auburn, 1923-28; home economics 

faculty, University of Alabama, since 1928. 





Proposed By-Law Amendments 


The Committee on By-Laws proposes the following amendments to the By-Laws of 
the American Association of University Women, to be voted on by the delegates to 


the 1953 national convention. 


ARTICLE II — PURPOSE AND POLICY 
Section 2. Policy 


Line 3— Amend by striking out “and 
degrees thereof.” 


Line 5 — Amend by striking out “an ap- 


proved” and inserting “‘a standard four- 
year or graduate.” 

Lines 8 and 9 — Amend by striking out 
“to maintain a membership policy 
which will safeguard a general education 
in degrees approved.” 

Lines 11 and 12 — Amend by striking out 


“and of their degrees in particular 
fields.” 

Line 13 — Amend by striking out “de- 
velopment,” and inserting “improve- 
ment.” Also amend by inserting “at all 
levels” after “education.” 


[This Section will then read as follows, with 
deleted words struck out, and _ insertions 
marked by italics: 


“Section 2. Policy — The Association shall 
develop and follow policies and programs to 
advance its purposes. When the Association 
approves an institution 
it is obligated to admit to cana, upon 
application, any woman graduate of that in- 
stitution who holds an-appreved a standard four- 
year or graduate degree. Other policies of the 
Association include the following: 

to advance the interests of women in 

education 
. . . © - . 7 
anaes ' “ye a ge ae ae 


to establish standards for the Association’s 

approval of educational institutions or in- 

at ee schools of institutions and—of 
+ticularfields 


to carry on a program for the 
improvement of education at all levels 

to make appropriate studies and issue 
publications 


to implement its educational work by taking 
action on legislation, governmental meas- 
ures, and policies in the public interest 

to cooperate with other national and inter- 
national organizations having related in- 
terests.’”’] 


ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section 2. Members 


a. Basis or MemsBersuiP. Lines 1 and 2 
— Amend by striking out “degree ap- 
proved as the basis of membership in the 
Association ”’ and inserting “‘standard four- 
year or graduate degree.” 


[This sentence will then read, ‘A woman hold- 
ing a standard four-year or graduate degree 
from an institution approved by the Associa- 
a 


Section 4, Resignation and Reinstate- 
ment 


a. RESIGNATION. — Last sentence. Amend 
by striking out the entire sentence and 
inserting the following. “Branch treas- 
urers shall report resignations, with the 
date received, to the Association treas- 
urer.” 


ARTICLE VI — BRANCHES 


Section 2. Organization 


e. PresipENT. — Amend by adding a 
sentence as follows: “‘Aftér each na- 
tional convention it shall be he. minis- 
terial duty to make changes in the branch 
by-laws necessary to bring them into con- 
formity with the Association By-Laws, 
and to notify the members in the branch 
of her action.” 

i. Associate Mempers.— Amend by 
adding a sentence to read: “The dues of 


associate members shall cover a subscrip- 


tion to the JoURNAL.” 
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Section 3. Recognition of a Branch 


b. Recoenition. — Amend by striking 
out the entire paragraph and inserting 
a new paragraph to read: “The Board of 
Directors of the Association shall give 
formal recognition to an organizing group 
when the following have been received at 
Association Headquarters: (1) the written 
approval of the state Board of Directors; 
(2) a copy of the approved branch by-laws 
from the Committee on By-Laws of the 
Association; (3) the names and addresses 
of the elected officers and chairmen; (4) 
the names, addresses, applications, and 
dues of at least ten prospective members 
with the eligibility of the members veri- 
fied.” 


ARTICLE VIII — THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Section 3. Powers and Duties 


Line 18 — Amend by striking out “and 
degrees”’ after “institutions.” 

[This item will then read as follows, with de- 

leted words struck out: 


“make additions to or removals from the lists 
of approved educational institutions and—de- 
goes between conventions, upon the recom- 


mendation of the Committee on Standards and 
Recognition of Colleges and Universities.”’} 


ARTICLE XII—COMMITTEES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. Standing Committees 


a. APPOINTMENTS. — Amend by striking 
out “Fellowship Awards” and “ Fellow- 
ship Funds,” and inserting “Fellowship 
Program.” 

Also amend by inserting after “Inter- 
national Relations,” “the Arts.” 


ARTICLE XVIII—AMENDMENTS TO 
THE BY-LAWS 


Amend by adding: “ Every amendment to 
the By-Laws of the Association shall be- 
come immediately effective and binding 
on all branches and state divisions, no 
subsequent vote by branches or state 
divisions being necessary.” 


Jutta W. Ruoaps (Mrs. A. E.) 
Chairman, Committee on By-Laws 

Marion P. Apramson (Mrs. Louis, JR.) 
CHARLOTTE D. Fisuer (Mrs. ARNE) 
Rutu C. Fox (Mrs. E. Ransom) 
ENTERPRISE W. Knox (Mrs. Tueo. A.) 
Dr. Mivprep E. Taytor 


Comment from Committee Chairmen 


Has the time come to drop the 
General Education Requirement? 


The proposal to amend the By-Laws of 
the AAUW by deleting the “general edu- 
cation requirement” for an approved 
degree has long been discussed by the 
Committee on Standards and Recogni- 
tion. Most AAUW members are aware of 
the fact that when an institution is ap- 
proved by the Association, only those 
degrees admit to membership in which“a 
reasonable proportion of general education 
and an adequate distribution within the 
three large areas of learning — science, 
social science, and humanities — is clearly 
provided by degree requirements.” 
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This requirement was adopted in order 
to safeguard a background of general edu- 
cation in undergraduate academic work. 
In the early days of the AAUW, women 
usually sought degrees in arts, philosophy, 
science, and literature, and these were the 
only degrees accepted for AAUW mem- 
bership. After World War I, the marked 
development of technical courses open to 
women brought up the question of extend- 
ing AAUW recognition to technical de- 
grees. This raised a new problem, the 
content of technical degrees. The Associa- 
tion took the stand that “‘in the interest 
of the larger intellectual resources of the 
student” a general basic education should 
precede specialization. At that time, the 





PROPOSED BY-LAW AMENDMENTS 


policy adopted was to recognize from ap- 
proved institutions only those degrees 
which required two years of work that 
would be credited toward the arts degree. 

At the 1947 Convention the committee 
reaffirmed the Association’s “unwavering 
insistence upon the need for an adequate 
background of general education as an 
essential requirement for graduation from 
our approved colleges and universities,” 
and stated that “in view of the marked 
increase in vocational education since the 
First World War, insistence upon this ob- 
jective seems especially important at the 
present time.” Further, within the Asso- 
ciation membership this requirement as- 
sures a common background important 
for the understanding of common interests. 

At the end of World War II, many in- 
stitutions became concerned about the 
need of a sound base of general education. 
The Harvard report was published in 
1945. Even before that appeared, some 
institutions had been experimenting with 
broad general courses covering the hu- 
manities, science, and social science, re- 
quired of all students. The Harvard report 
gave impetus to similar experiments in 
many other institutions, and many excel- 
lent courses have been developed which 
are basic to all degrees. 

For some time, the committee has re- 
ceived suggestions as to the desirability 
of continuing the Association’s general 
education requirement. Many members, 
among them officers of the Association 
and members of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Recognition, believe that if an 
institution has met our high standards for 
institutional approval, we should accept 
for membership purposes any degree the 
college offers. Certainly there is a great 
deal of misunderstanding on this subject, 
both within and without the Association. 

Therefore, the committee belives that 
the time has come to present this question 
to the whole membership for decision. If 
the requirement is deleted, it will greatly 
simplify the work of the Standards and 
Recognition Committee. But simplifica- 
tion of the work of the committee should 


not be the deciding factor. The first ques- 
tion should be: is the matter of general 
education being so well taken care of by 
the colleges themselves that AAUW can 
afford to give up its emphasis on this 
point at this time? And second, will drop- 
ping this requirement make so much im- 
provement in our public relations that it 
will be a good move? 

In order to get a vote on this question 
at the convention, this amendment, ac- 
cording to our By-Laws, must be pre- 
sented to the membership two months 
before the convention. 

In the time intervening, it is hoped that 
the members of AAUW will discuss this 
question in groups and with individuals, 
so that delegates will be prepared to dis- 
cuss the proposal and to cast an informed 
vote. 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, chairman 

Committee on Standards and Recognition 


Integration for the 
Fellowship Program 


Under the proposed amendment to Article 
XII, Section la, all aspects of fellowships 
would be represented on the Board of 
Directors by a single chairman. At pres- 
ent, the Fellowship Awards Committee 
and the Fellowship Funds Committee are 
standing committees and their chairmen 
are members of the Board; the Inter- 
national Grants Committee is a special 
committee, not represented on the Board. 
The three chairmen — of Awards, Funds, 
and International Grants — have felt that 
a better integration of the various aspects 
of the program is needed, and have there- 
fore submitted a proposal which has been 
approved by the Board. Under this plan, 
the committees on Fellowship Awards, Fel- 
lowship Funds, and International Grants 
would be coordinate committees and all 
three would be represented on the Board 
by the one chairman of Fellowship Pro- 
gram. This chairman would be an ex 
officio member of each of the three com- 
mittees and attend their meetings. The 
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Fellowship Program chairman would also 
call the three other chairmen together for 
consultation on the fellowship program as 
a whole. 

This plan for coordination has been 
proposed in order to make our necessarily 
complicated fellowship program better 
integrated, to improve channels of com- 
munication between those in charge of the 
different phases of the fellowship work, 


and to make the whole program more 
flexible and more adaptable to changing 
needs. 
Marcaret Exxiorr Tracy, chairman 
Committee on Fellowship Awards 


EvLizaBetu S. May, chairman 
Committee on Fellowship Funds 


Dorotuy W. WEEKs, chairman 
Committee on International Grants 





Lake Itasca, Itasca State Park, looking North from Douglas Lodge 
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EQUAL RIGHTS... 


where do we stand? 


AAUW POSITION: In 1925, two years after 
an equal rights amendment was intro- 
duced into Congress, AAUW members 
were urged to study “the advisability of 
a constitutional amendment to secure 
equal rights” by their national conven- 
tion. Not until 1938 was opposition to the 
Equal Rights Amendment an item on the 
AAUW Legislative Program, and then the 
Amendment was opposed “‘as a means of 
securing the equality of women in this 
country.” Since 1947, the AAUW opposed 
the Amendment unless it provided “‘for 
the health, safety, and general welfare of 
women.” 


STATUS COMMITTEE ACTION, FALL 1952: 
After considerable discussion of two re- 
ports on the Equal Rights Amendment 
presented by Dr. Rosamonde Boyd and 
Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee at the 
November meeting of the Status of Women 
Committee, members of the committee 
voted to present a recommendation to the 
Legislative Program Committee and the 
Board of Directors favoring a reversal of 
the AAUW stand. The Status Committee 
recommended the following item be sub- 
stituted for item 6b on the 1951-53 Legis- 
lative Program: ‘‘ Endorsement and active 
support of a Constitutional amendment 
which provides that equality of rights under 
the law shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of sex.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM COMMITTEE AC- 
TION, FALL 1952: As chairman of the 
Status Committee and member of the 
Legislative Program Committee, Dr. Boyd 
submitted the Status Committee’s recom- 
mendation favoring a reversal of the 
AAUW stand on the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the Legislative Program Commit- 


tee and then to the Board of Directors. 
The Legislative Program Committee dis- 
cussed at length the proposal on the basis 
of (1) the studies made by Dr. Boyd and 
Mrs. Lee, (2) the recent poll of legislative 
items which favored overwhelmingly the 
traditional stand on the Amendment, and 
(3) the action of the last two AAUW na- 
tional conventions which endorsed the 
stand of opposition to an Equal Rights 
Amendment unless it provided “for the 
health, safety, and general welfare of 
women.” Both the Legislative Program 
Committee and the Board of Directors 
voted to retain the traditional AAUW 
position on the Amendment. 


PRO-CON STUDY: The Status of Women 
Committee recommended that the new 
studies of the Equal Rights Amendment 
by Dr. Boyd and Mrs. Lee be sent to 
every branch status chairman and that 
all branches be asked to re-study and re- 
evaluate the AAUW stand on the Equal 
Rights Amendment “in the light of chang- 
ing times.”” Both the Legislative Program 
Committee and the Board of Directors 
approved this recommendation, and the 
material was mailed the third week in 
January. Additional copies may be ob- 
tained for 75 cents each. 


AAUW NATIONAL CONVENTION: With the 
Pro-Con Study a letter was sent urging 
each AAUW branch to devote one meet- 
ing to a discussion of the pros and cons 
of the Equal Rights Amendment before 
the national convention meets. The Status 
and Legislative Program Committees hope 
each delegate to the convention will come 
prepared to discuss and vote on the issue 
as a result of previous branch thinking 
and discussion. — W.G. H. 
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The Usefulness of 


Fellowships 


In the autumn of 1890, at a meeting of our 
predecessor organization, the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, Mrs. Christine 
Ladd Franklin presented a paper on the 
need for fellowships for women. Today, 
sixty-three years later, it strikes such a 
sympathetic chord for those of us most 
closely associated with our fellowship 


. .. 1890 and 1953 


program that we cannot resist represent- 
ing it here in its entirety. 

AAUW members, I know, will join us 
in the wish that Mrs. Franklin and her 
co-workers might have seen how the 
modest first step which they proposed has 
led to AAUW’s truly impressive fellow- 
ship program. 


A Paper Presented to the ACA in 1890 


HE Association of Collegiate Alumnae 

has been endeavoring recently to col- 
lect a fund to enable young women who 
have already finished a college course to 
pursue their studies further in a European 
university. It seems to many of us, no 
doubt, that the completion of a college 
course ought to be a sufficient goal for 
every young woman, and that to think of 
anything beyond this is to indulge in an 
unnatural and unbecoming ambition. It is 
only twenty years or so since it has been 
possible for women to go to college. Vassar 
College celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of her opening last spring. Why 
cannot women sit down, for at least one 
generation, content with what they have 
got, and not be forever asking for some- 
thing more? To be a college graduate is to 
be far more learned than the majority of 
our acquaintances, — would not a young 
woman be unfitted for her environment if 
she were made more learned still? Most 
men, after graduating from college, have 
no trouble in passing on to be college pro- 
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fessors, if they desire it, after a few years 
of teaching in a secondary school, — what 
need is there for women to study more? 

I should like to put before you, as 
clearly as I can, the reasons why a few of 
us think it a matter of urgent necessity to 
lay a foundation for advanced study on 
the part of at least some of our women 
college graduates. They are partly reasons 
that hold on account of their being women, 
and partly reasons that hold on account 
of their being human beings. I shall con- 
sider the latter first. 

Some fifteen years ago, Huxley gave 
utterance to a saying which contains more 
wisdom, I believe, than any other precept 
which the philosophers have lately offered 
us for our guidance. He said that that 
State would do most to insure its future 
prosperity which should devise some 
means to select, at an early age, its most 
highly gifted children, to give them the 
best attainable education, and to fit them 
in every way to make the best possible 
use of their unusual gifts. 


— ak. onan 
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THE USEFULNESS OF FELLOWSHIPS ... 1890 anp 1953 


Such a delicate task as this — we must 
blush to say it — cannot be entrusted to 
the State, in such a government as ours; 
but in this country many things can be 
done by the enthusiasm and benevolence 
of private individuals which cannot be 
done by the State. Much has been done 
for education in general but most of it by 
way of endowing institutions of learning 
to which all can come, and where they 
receive such instruction as their fees alone 
would be inadequate to provide. There 
has been very little done in the work of 
making selection of those who give promise 
of commanding intellect, of freeing them 
from the depressing cares of providing for 
their own support, and of putting them in 
a position in which their powers could 
have full play. This is something which an 
ideal form of socialism — if socialism were 
a possible mode of existence — might be 
expected to accomplish. But without that 
sacrifice of all our hard-won freedom 
which socialism involves, the same thing 
‘an be accomplished by a generous ac- 
tivity on the part of the self-sacrificing 
individuals, provided they can be stirred 
up to recognize the great good which can 
be done to the world in this way. It is not 
inconceivable that large foundations should 
be established in the near future for doing 
on a much greater scale what we propose 
doing on a small scale. Vast sums of 
money are to be had for charities in these 
days; but most charities are of far more 
questionable benefit, when all the consid- 
erations of political economy are taken 
into account, than the scheme which we 
propose. If it should come to seem natural 
and right for people who have more than a 
fair share of this world’s goods to’ devote 
a considerable portion of their income to 
developing to the highest possible degree, 
say, the thousand cleverest young people 





- of each generation, who can say to what 


an extent the whole character of the hu- 
man race would be changed by it? 
Natural selection has done a great thing 
in bringing us out of a state of savagery, 
but if it were to be supplemented by arti- 
ficial selection, who knows how rapidly 


we might approach that ideal state of 
civilization of which the poets and the 
philosophers have dreamed? If the excep- 
tionally endowed, instead of being left to 
struggle for a miserable existence, and 
perhaps to lose their lives in the unequal 
contest, were to be cared for, and guarded 
from the depressing effect of sordid cares, 
who knows what they might do towards 
the discovery, or the dissemination, of new 
arts of civilization and of new aids to cul- 
tivated, and artistic, and non-savage ways 
of living? Some corresponding scheme for 
increasing the difficulty of living for the 
vicious and the stupid would also be ex- 
tremely desirable, but we have no time 
for discussing that subject here. In fact, 
the considerations which I have been ad- 
vancing are of a much larger character 
than are called for by the project which 
we hope to interest you in. It is not a 
thousand young people that we hope to 
make more useful members of society, at 
present, but it is one young woman. It is 
not munificent endowments, made at a 
great sacrifice that we are asking for, at 
present, but it is a paltry few dollars a 
year, less than most of us, probably, spend 
upon confectionery. Must we ask for this 
in vain? 

The fact that the holder of our fellow- 
ship is a woman gives additional force to 
the urgency of our appeal. It is hard to 
realize what an immense change has been 
produced in the fortunes of women by the 
fact that it has become a simple and a 
natural thing for girls to go to college. The 
father of Maria Edgeworth recommended 
the establishment of dame’s schools, be- 
cause he thought that women were quite 
capable of teaching children between the 
ages of four and six. In this country, at the 
present time, our high schools are largely 
in the hands of women; but when we look 
at our colleges we see a different state of 
things: women college professors are still 
few and far between. Is this a necessary 
consequence of a woman’s mental limita- 
tions? If women’s minds have developed 
so far that they can now grapple with chil- 
dren of sixteen as well as with children of 
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six, what prevents their taking one step 
further? Women do most of the work of 
fitting boys for college now: can we be 
quite sure that the freshman Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics are beyond their pow- 
ers? What law of nature is it that says 
that it is fitting for women to be the teach- 
ers of young persons of both sexes in 
preparatory schools, but that it is not 
fitting that they should teach young per- 
sons in college? If it be true that men 
have more vigorous minds than women, 
then it is of the utmost consequence, for 
the good of the world, that men should be 
set free from the drudgery of the more un- 
important college positions, and be en- 
abled to devote their time to higher tasks. 
If women, when properly trained, have 
mental powers which there is no occasion 
to be ashamed of, as Philippa Fawcett and 
Madame Kovalewsky have taught us to 
believe, then it is a great pity that their 
special talents and learning should be 
wasted in the lower schools. It is a great 
pity, not only because waste of ability is 
always to be deprecated but for a still 
more important reason: the lower posi- 
tions for teaching are immensely over- 
crowded, and, as a consequence, they are 
shamefully underpaid. The effect of open- 
ing college professorships to women would 
be to improve the status of women in the 
lower grades of teaching; and it would do 
that in two ways. In the first place, it 
would diminish the overcrowding; but it 
would have, in addition to that, a psycho- 
logical effect. One class of workers is natu- 
rally paid less than another, when it is 
supposed to be important — less 
deserving of consideration — than that 
other. As long as women are thought to be 
not worthy of being college professors, it 
will be impossible for them to receive 
equal pay with men in the secondary 
schools. It is therefore doubly important, 
if we care for increasing the dignity and 
the happiness of our sex, that college pro- 
fessorships should be thrown open to 
them, — and by colleges, I mean men’s 
colleges and mixed colleges, as well as col- 
leges exclusively for women. 
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But how is this to be accomplished? Not 
so much by direct agitation as by throw- 
ing upon the world women of such dis- 
tinguished attainments that not to offer 
them college professorships becomes a 
palpable absurdity. What happened when 
Madame Kovalewsky, the pupil of Weier- 
strass, had made herself a distinguished 
mathematician? The great Swedish Uni- 
versity at Stockholm not simply offered 
her a professorship of mathematics but 
actually created a new professorship of 
mathematics expressly for her to fill. That 
is the natural result of extraordinary at- 
tainment, and that is a result which we 
hope to see taking place in our own 
country. 

It may seem that this little fellowship 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
is a small step towards such brilliant ac- 
complishment; but it is the first step which 
is of crucial importance, and we hope that 
this little initiative of ours will be followed 
by much larger endowments for advanced 
study on the part of women. We hope, too, 
that other clever women will be induced, 
by the example of our Fellow, to make 
more strenuous unaided efforts to carry 
on their preparation for intellectual work 
to the highest possible degree. 

But, meantime, our European fellow- 
ship, small as it is, is not yet established. 
Little more than half the necessary sum 
has yet been subscribed. We have already 
sent out a Fellow, by putting two years’ 
subscriptions into one, but we are very 
anxious to see the sum of five hundred 
dollars a year completed. 

When I was in Cologne, I contributed, 
at the request of a verger, twenty-five 
cents to the laying of the then-unfinished 
pavement of its magnificent cathedral. 
Who will hesitate to subscribe a relatively 
insignificant sum to a European fellow- 
ship, when she reflects that she is aiding 
to give the finishing touch to the immense 
change in the position of women which the 
present generation has seen take place? 

CuristTINE Lapp FRANKLIN 
Chairman, Fellowship Committee 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
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Not ‘‘ Finishing Touches’’ but an Unfinished Task 


There are many reminders of the passage 
of time in Mrs. Franklin’s paper. Only the 
braver spirits among young women, dar- 
ing to be different, then sought a college 
education, and a few of the undaunted 
went on into graduate study. For them, 
teaching opportunities at the collegiate 
level were few, and financial assistance 
through fellowships for graduate study 
was almost negligible. Quite apparently, 
Mrs. Franklin encountered considerable 
resistance even among members of the 
Association for Collegiate Alumnae in her 
quest for “a few paltry dollars” for a 
single $500 European fellowship, despite 
her assurance that the goal was “to give 
the finishing touch to the immense change 
in the position of women.” 

What, we wonder, would she have 
thought if she could have known that sixty 
years later there would be over 700,000 
women enrolled in institutions of higher 
education in this country; or that the 
“few paltry dollars” for which she so 
earnestly appealed would have grown to 
the 1952 AAUW contribution of $156,000, 
in addition to the income from endowment 
funds in excess of a million dollars, all 
available to assist women scholars in our 
own and 32 foreign countries. 

It is an achievement in which every 
member of our Association can and should 
feel a deep sense of pride and satisfaction. 
Yet at the same time we must not fall into 
Mrs. Franklin’s error and speak, as she 
did, in terms of “finishing touches.” Our 
goals recede as we advance toward them, 
and our sights are raised as new levels of 
need present themselves. We remind our- 
selves that by 1953 the program of inter- 
national study grants has been extended 
to include every country in which there is 
a university women’s organization affil- 
lated with the International Federation 
of University Women, and also to Japan. 
This means that either we must spread 
present funds thinner over a wider geo- 
graphic area, or we must make more funds 
available for international grants. 


Similarly, too, in our national fellow- 
ship program new levels of need are evi- 
dent. Last year many highly promising 
vandidates had to be rejected. For the 
members of the Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee, who had individually and _ col- 
lectively appraised the past scholastic 
records and future potentialities of these 
women, it was a heart-breaking task. For 
these women are not proposing trial flights 
into the realm of scholarship, just to test 
their wings. Since its inception over sixty 
years ago the purpose of our fellowship 
program has been to assist women scholars 
of clearly demonstrated capacities, with 
promise of notable achievement in their 
chosen fields, in order that they may 
either take the next important step in 
their intellectual growth or make some 
specific further contribution to knowledge. 
Through the years, the Awards Commit- 
tees have felt, and still believe, that with 
the funds at our disposal, the Association 
van be of greatest service by assisting 
such women scholars in preference to 
younger women who have yet to prove 
themselves either as undergraduates or 
in the first years of graduate work. For 
the latter, our colleges and universities, 
as well as many other organizations, are 
making available large sums for scholar- 
ships and fellowships. 

To fellowship chairmen at the local and 
state levels and to others who are perhaps 
perplexed over problems of alternative 
uses of funds, among them possible assist- 
ance to undergraduate women, we strongly 
recommend a recent government publica- 
tion bearing the title Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships Available at Institutions of Higher 
Education. (Bulletin 1951, No. 16, Federal 
Security Agency; Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 248 pp., 55 
cents.) This bulletin gives a complete list 
of undergraduate scholarships and gradu- 
ate fellowships at each of 1,198 institu- 
tions, with amounts and other terms. It 
will be noted that of 141,554 undergradu- 
ate scholarships totalling 31 million dol- 
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lars available in 1950, only 124,223 total- 
ling 27 million dollars were actually 
awarded. These substantial unused funds 
were due in part to surpluses accumulated 
during the war, not yet depleted. The 
figures suggest, however, the large sums 
available to undergraduate students, both 
men and women, at our colleges and uni- 
versities. Fellowship chairmen whose func- 
tions include counseling local women stu- 
dents who are planning to go to college 
and need financial assistance should find 
this publication especially useful. 

Not long ago the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Awards received a 
letter from the Director of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, himself 
a distinguished scientist, who wrote: 


This is just a brief and unsolicited note to 
congratulate you on the splendid list of Fellows 
announced in your news release. 

I have had some connection with boards and 
committees for various fellowship awards and 
I am impressed with the evident caliber of your 
selections and the range of professional and 
national interests represented. This is a great 
contribution to the public good. It has always 


been a puzzle to me how you obtain funds to 
do such magnificent work. I am nevertheless 
very happy to know what you have accom- 
plished over many years and wish you every 
good fortune with this program in the future. 


The answer to the question, ““How do 
you do it,” is that behind the program is 
the enthusiastic support of more than 
120,000 college women, both as individ- 
uals and through their fellowship commit- 
tees. Each year the committee chairmen 
transmit the fellowship idea to their 
branches, kindle enthusiasm, and then in 
the greatest variety of ingenious ways turn 
that enthusiasm into contributions. 

Our fellowship program is, we believe, 
a basic element of strength and unity in 
our organization. To maintain such a pro- 
gram is an act of faith — faith in women as 
scholars, as leaders, as ambassadors in the 
promotion of international understanding 
and good will in a world that is sorely in 
need of more faith, more understanding, 
and more good will. 


MarGaretT Exuiott Tracy, chairman 
AAUW Committee on Fellowship Awards 


FOR CONVENTION STAY-AT-HOMES 
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every branch in touch with convention happenings. 
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Editorials 


What Is Liberal Education? 


The report of the By-Laws Committee 
puts before the Association a decision 
which calls for the most serious considera- 
tion: Has the time come for a new state- 
ment on policy under Article ITI, Section 2 
of our By-Laws? This refers to the re- 
quirement that a degree approved for 
AAUW membership must make provision 
for “‘a reasonable proportion of general 
education.”” Dean Hawkes, in the section 
“Pre-Convention Business,” explains why 
the Committee on Standards and Recog- 
nition now raises the question. 

Having just received Dean Hawkes’ 

notes, we read with particular attention a 
reappraisal of liberal education which 
came in the same mail, in the report of the 
President of Barnard College, Mrs. Mil- 
licent McIntosh. President McIntosh’s 
analysis does not bear directly on the 
question that will be discussed at Minne- 
apolis, but her thinking should help to 
illuminate some facets of the problem. 
We quote in part: 
We must first restate the meaning of the term 
“liberal education.” As generally understood, 
this indicates an education which trains and 
enriches the mind, thereby “freeing” it for 
use — any kind of use to which its owner may 
wish to apply it. 

One fact seems clear: that in many cases, 
teaching and courses which have without ques- 
tion been classified as “liberal” have in fact 
achieved none, or only a part, of the liberal 
arts objectives. So, a language, or even a litera- 
ture course, may impart to students no enrich- 
ment of the mind — only a training that is 
purely technical. Historical study may require 
only the use of memory in reproducing the 
facts of textbook or lecture. On the other hand, 
a laboratory exercise, or the study of a musical 
instrument, when conducted with imagination 





and perspective, may be deeply “liberal” in 
its effect on the student. .. . 

Can we then conclude that the quality of 
a subject is determined by the way it is taught? 
To a large extent, this conclusion seems sound. 
Thus, a course in Education may be presented 
as a series of dogmatically expressed platitudes 
or as statistical studies of doubtful importance. 
On the other hand, it may be given as a stirring 
philosophical or historical analysis of ideas, fit 
to take its place in the curriculum. Field work 
in the Social Sciences may be set up super- 
ficially as ““busy work”’ for insufficiently pre- 
pared students; it may inflate them with an 
unjustified sense of their own competence. Or 
it may be thoughtfully conceived and exe- 
cuted, with scholarly preparation, and may 
result in a fine perspective on the part of the 
student. . . . 

Teaching which is truly liberal will fit stu- 
dents to use subject matter for work, and at 
the same time will relate to the great human 
problems faced by every individual. Courses 
which deliberately make these connections 
should be given side by side with those which 
are purely theoretical or historical, just as we 
have for years accepted the necessity of labora- 
tory work in the study of science or statistics 
as a tool for the economist. Always, however, 
we must keep in mind the primary purpose of 
the liberal arts, which will guide us in avoiding 
work that is trivial or purely technical. We 
must also seek out material which in itself has 
substance and depth, and which will expose 
our students to great ideas. 

Let us be courageous, therefore, in exploring 
the possibilities of the curriculum in the light 
of our present-day world. We must confess to 
failure if we send our students out with many 
“courses” to their credit but no vocational 
sense; that is, no particular station or function 
to which they feel themselves called. We have 
failed also if they find themselves inadequate 
to meet the lives they actually lead, be these 
in the home, in the professions, or in busi- 
MO. «<< 
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Whatever trains and cultivates the mind 
and spirit is fit material for the curriculum; 
whatever problem of society presents a need 
for solution by devoted, educated buman 
beings may be the business of the enlightened 
college teacher. So by combining in our stu- 
dents the scholar’s training with the sensitive 
conscience, we shall make our full contribution 
to our generation. 


Financing Higher Education 


No one alive to education’s needs today, 
least of all AAUW members, can fail to 
be aware of the financial needs of higher 
education. Every department needs help, 
but the area which seems to need it most 
and has most difficulty in obtaining it is 
that of general running expenses. 

The factors in the problem are many, 
—sharply increased taxation, inflation, 
and a reduced number of large gifts, not 
to mention the expansion in the concept 
of what higher education must have 
and accomplish, especially in research, to 
be considered educationally respectable. 
Frequently, over-expansion to enable the 
colleges to capitalize on the G.I. boom, 
followed by a period of reduced enroll- 
ment, has aggravated the problem. Public 
institutions have been hit as well as pri- 
vate ones. 

The only prospect of a bonanza for any 
level of education was soon deflated — 
the Hill amendment proposing that rev- 
enue from the gas and oil deposits under 
the marginal seas, said to be able to yield 
billions, should go to education. 

But two possible new sources of finan- 
cial support for the general needs of pri- 
vate institutions do appear on the imme- 
diate horizon,— labor union gifts and 
gifts from business and industry. Support 
from labor unions is pretty limited so far, 
but a drive has been on for corporation 
support at least since 1949. One move is 
in the direction of a better understanding 
of the federal tax laws. Beardsley Ruml, 
of pay-as-you-go fame, and Theodore 
Geiger put out the pamphlet, The Five 
Percent, to needle industry and industrial- 
ists into supporting private higher educa- 
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tion in greater measure by reminding them 
how much of their gifts could be charged 
off on a corporation’s federal tax bill. The 
law which makes this possible has been 
on the books since 1936, but so far little 
benefit, in comparison with the poten- 
tialities, has accrued to the colleges. 
Ruml estimated that this source could 
have produced $2 billion in 1951 for higher 
education. 

On the thesis that the corporation 
profits as much from the intelligent and 
able citizens turned out by the colleges 
as from any specific piece of research con- 
ducted by a college, it is strongly argued 
that industry should support the institu- 
tion’s general budget as readily as it sup- 
ports specific research. Laird Bell, Chicago 
lawyer, and Frank Abrams of Standard 
Oil were early in the effort to persuade 
corporations to make gifts for the general 
expenses of colleges and universities and 
to work, where necessary, for modification 
of state laws to permit this type of sup- 
port. A case now before the state courts of 
New Jersey may serve as a very important 
precedent. 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, the Executive 

Director of the Association of American 
Colleges, in his latest report to the Asso- 
ciation speaks of unrestricted corporate 
giving and its importance to the survival 
of the independent college: 
It is devoutly to be hoped that this source of 
annual income, together with other annual 
gifts from alumni and friends, plus endowment 
income, tuition fees and occasional profits from 
auxiliary enterprises, will permit the inde- 
pendent colleges to continue to balance their 
budgets. 


The Commission on Financing Higher 
Education comments that corporation 
giving is a “relatively new channel of 
private philanthropy in the United States,” 
and adds that “it can be an important 
factor among all our forms of giving” 
(page 169, Nature and Needs of Higher 
Education). The Russell Sage Foundation 
in 1950 made a survey of 326 corporations 
and found that only 196 of the 326 gave 
anything at all to education (ACE Re- 





er 
on 


EDITORIALS 


port, July 1952, page 369). So there is 
plenty of room for expansion. 

In the last four years there has been a 
new development to encourage support 
from industry — statewide or regional 
foundations of independent colleges and 
universities organized to seek unrestricted 
industrial gifts for their member institu- 
tions. Meetings of the Association of 
American Colleges in 1950 discussed the 
idea of such organization on a national 
and regional and local basis, and it is in- 
teresting to note that since that time the 
state and regional foundations have been 
created. It is said that the first of them 
was in Indiana, but the work of President 
Henderson of Western College in Ohio 
was among the earliest and about the same 
time an organization was begun in 
Michigan. 

At present, institutions of higher educa- 
tion have joined together in foundations 
of this sort in many states and in one geo- 
graphical region, with the ‘number of in- 
stitutional members varying from 4 to 38. 
Others are under consideration. An office 
in New York City has been established 
to serve as a clearing house and resource 
center for all the foundations of this type. 

In general these foundations are com- 
posed of independent private colleges and 
universities, and managed by a repre- 
sentative board of directors. A usual 
disbursement of funds collected, it is re- 
ported, is on the principle that each 
institution receives an equal share of 60 
percent of the total and the remaining 
40 percent is allocated in proportion to 
the enrollment of the institution. 

The foundations have advantages for 
business and industry, as they help to 
eliminate the waste of haphazard giving, 
provide the corporations with a screened 
list of institutions, offer a single unit into 
which their contributions may go, protect 
them from too frequent approaches from 
individual colleges, and satisfy the various 
alumni loyalties of many in their own 
organizations. 

All in all, the state and regional founda- 
tions for higher education represent some- 





thing new and important to the existence 
to the colleges of this country, which are 
mightily struggling to maintain their in- 
dependence and leadership in the educa- 
tion of a free people. — E. F. D. 


Liberal Arts Education 
Tomorrow 


Machinery has been set in motion by two 
of the great foundations to get some new 
ideas on higher education. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching plan. was an- 
nounced as “‘a four-year experiment to 
improve basic planning for higher educa- 
tion through increased faculty participa- 
tion.” Eleven universities and colleges 
have received $4,000 each to defray ex- 
penses of faculty committees, made up 
from the younger ranks, which will devote 
themselves to specific problems of organ- 
ized higher education, and particularly to 
undergraduate education. One men’s col- 
lege and ten coeducational colleges are 
participating. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 

‘ation is making aid available to liberal 
arts colleges who wish to find the answer 
to the question, “Why do we exist?” 
Currently, $300,000 has been set aside for 
the support of the first ten or fifteen insti- 
tutions which undertake this project. Ac- 
cording to the announcement of the 
project: 
The Fund hopes instead that the colleges will 
be interested in re-examining, in the light of 
relevant psychological, sociological, historical, 
and philosophical principles, why they exist 
and why they offer the specific programs they 
have arranged. 


Again, emphasis is on the undergradu- 
ate program. Participating institutions 
are chosen by a Committee on College 
Self-Studies, composed of seven repre- 
sentatives from higher education institu- 
tions. One member is President Margaret 
Clapp of Wellesley College. 

Under the aegis of the Fund are two 
projects of an extremely philosophical 
nature which, if brought to even a reason- 
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able degree of fruition, could materially 
affect the nature of liberal education. One 
is a three-year grant of $565,000 to the 
Institute for Philosophical Research (Cal- 
ifornia) which is “undertaking a dialect- 
ical examination of Western humanistic 
thought with a view to providing assist- 
ance in the clarification of basic philosoph- 
ical and educational issues in the modern 
world.” The other involves Fund support 
for the establishment of an 
which is described as possibly doing “much 


“< %° 
academy 


to clarify these issues [those basic ones 
which are troubling our times], stimulate 
fruitful consideration of them generally, 
and assist materially in the advancement 
of education.”” (Annual Report, 1951-52.) 
AAUW members are by the nature of 
their own education deeply interested in 
trends such as these. One of the Fund’s 
projects which reveals the ferment over 
higher education resulted in a book just 
off the press, General Education in School 
and College. (Harvard University Press, 
1952, pp. 142, $2.00.) This is a report of a 
committee set up by three independent 
schools, Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, 
and three colleges, Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale, to find out whether young peo- 
ple’s time is being wasted through failure 
of the preparatory school and the college 
to work together intelligently, and whether 
as a consequence the best students are not 
going ahead as fast as possible; and lastly, 
if the first two queries are answered in the 
affirmative, what can be done to improve 
the situation. This volume may become 
as significant in American education as 
General Education in a Free Society. 
Attention was called in an _ earlier 
JOURNAL to the experiment by which 
young men and young women were ad- 
mitted to college under sixteen and one- 
half years and without having necessarily 
completed their secondary school course. 
The experiment was subsidized by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
and in its 1951-52 Annual Report the 
tentative conclusion is noted that the re- 
sults academically and socially have been 
successful. Experience with this earlier 
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experiment should be studied side by side 
with the findings and recommendations of 
the committee which prepared General 
Education in School and College. Together 
they make a strong case for serious re- 
vision of both the secondary and college 
curricula. 

To be sure, these plans involve the aca- 
demically able, and so far have reached 
only a limited number of schools and 
colleges. Whether these first results would 
hold all over the country, it is not yet 
possible to say. Meanwhile, this volume 
will have and should have a wide appeal 
as the public is increasingly dissatisfied 
with the attention given to the academ- 
ically brilliant student. General Education 
in School and College concludes that it is 
possible to save as much as a whole year 
in formal education while at the same time 
creating conditions in which the student, 
the institution, and society will profit. 


— E. F. D. 


Agnes Ellen Harris 


We learned with sorrow of the death on 
December 18 of Dr. Agnes Ellen Harris, 
Dean of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and AAUW Vice- 
President from the Southeast Central 
Region, 1941-45. On receiving this news, 
President Riley wrote the president of the 
University of Alabama: 


The members of the American Association of 
University Women who knew Dean Agnes 
Ellen Harris personally feel a deep sense of loss 
in her passing. Her contributions to the Asso- 
ciation, through the years, were considerable. 
Her influence was felt from the local and state 
level to the national through the many services 
which she gave and the devotion with which 
she supported its aims. She was herself a high 
example of a true professional woman, and she 
served as a stimulus to many others to realize 
their own possibilities and to help in the ad- 
vancement of women. That advancement, she 
felt, could best come about through taking 
advantage of opportunities and accepting at- 
tendant responsibilities. She met the challenge 
of life with vital courage and with high prin- 
ciples, and the memory of her dynamic spirit 
will have continuing influence. 










BY ALTHEA KRATZ HOTTEL 


When the American Council on Education de- 
cided that the time had come for a thorough study 
of the education of women to meet the changing 
demands of modern life, Dr. Althea Kratz 
Hottel, past President of the AAUW, was ap- 
pointed director of the project. Here Dr. Hottel, 
who has been granted leave from her post as Dean 
of Women of the University of Pennsylvania to 
accept this responsibility, outlines the reasons 
for initiating the study and the lines along which 
it will proceed. 


LIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING in Au- 
i rora Leigh expressed in her nineteenth 
century poetry a concept which the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women has 
emphasized for many years: 


You forget too much 

That every creature, female as male 

Stands single in responsible act and thought, 
As also in birth and death. 


Before Elizabeth Browning by more 
than a century, Alexander Pope wrote, 
“Woman’s at best a contradiction still.” 
And so women, their roles, their follies, 
their charms, and their education, have 
been the subject of chapter and verse in 
English and American literature, at least 
from Robert Mannyng of Brunne in the 
thirteenth century to Lynn White, Mar- 
garet Mead, Marynia Farnham, and 
George Stoddard in the twentieth. 

On January 8, 1953, the president of 
the American Council on Education, of 
which the AAUW is a constituent mem- 


The Education of Women 


of current and long-range needs 


a projected study 


ber, announced that the Council proposed 
to establish a Commission on the Educa- 
tion of Women to explore the current and 
long-range needs of women as a result of 
the impact of changing social conditions 
upon them. This project will include a 
consideration of women as effective in- 
dividuals, as members of families, as gain- 
fully employed workers, as participants in 
civic life, and as creators and perpetuators 
of values. This nation-wide study of wom- 
en’s education is made possible by a grant 
from the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation of 
New York. Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, pro- 
fessor of education at Columbia Univer- 
sity and a member of the AAUW Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition of 
Colleges and Universities, will be the 
chairman of the Commission. 

The project represents the merging of 
plans for such a survey by the National 
Association of Deans of Women and the 
Council’s Continuing Committee on the 
Conference of Women in the Defense 
Decade. For nearly forty years the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women has 
concerned itself primarily with the educa- 
tion of women students and the oppor- 
tunities for professional women in educa- 
tional administration. The Committee on 
the Conference of Women in the Defense 
Decade convened a meeting of outstand- 
ing men and women in September 1951 to 
discuss matters pertinent to women in 
this defense period. Through the interest 
of the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation in 
educational problems, we are now in a 
position to work with one of the major 
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concerns of our times and one in which 
the American Association of University 
Women should be able to contribute sig- 
nificant leadership. 

AAUW members themselves in coopera- 
tion with the Committee on Education of 
the Association took a “ Look at College 
Education” in 1948 when 30,000 members 
answered a questionnaire on higher edu- 
cation and indicated in what ways they 
felt it had value in their lives today. They 
also recommended improvements and 
changes for the education of the modern 
woman. Many branches of the Association 
later discussed these findings and added 
suggestions as a result of group thinking. 

Through its policies on the approval of 
institutions for membership in the Asso- 
ciation, the Committee on Standards and 
Recognition has for years contributed 
significant thinking on women’s education 
in the United States and has also been 
an important educational medium for 
encouraging the appointment and promo- 
tion of outstanding women in faculty 
and administrative posts in higher educa- 
tion. 

There are various social factors which 
make the work of the Commission on the 
Education of Women of immediate im- 
portance. A]l societies are in a state of flux, 
but the continuous process of social 
change has been greatly accelerated in 
our own country. We are striving for in- 
dividual liberty and collective security 
simultaneously. New inventions have af- 
fected our national and international rela- 
tions. Industrialization and urbanization 
have changed the traditional status of 
women. In a state of military prepared- 
ness, presumably a continuing part of our 
national life for some time, the usual pat- 
terns of family life, of education and work, 
are dislocated. The long-range view, aside 
from military implications, indicates that 
the functions of our families, our schools, 
our government, and our economic institu- 


tions have changed, even though there is 
great similarity to earlier forms. 

Some other factors must be considered. 
There are now more women in our popu- 
lation than men; women are also living 
longer than the men. One of every three 
workers is a woman; one of every two 
women workers is married; one of every 
five married women works. We have the 
smallest family unit in history, and many 
marriages are without children, despite 
the fact that women are marrying earlier 
now in this century than in any other 
decade. Divorce is also steadily mounting. 

We must recognize that the constant 
demand for increasing production of civil- 
ian as well as military goods means that 
more men and women are wanted by in- 
dustry. Inflation makes a double salary 
essential in many families. There is also 
a grave shortage among women workers 
in professional groups such as teachers, 
nurses, social workers, nutritionists, occu- 
pational therapists, etc. Women must 
bear more of their share of political re- 
sponsibility for the policies and adminis- 
tration of our government. 

Some of the objectives of the Commis- 
sion will be to ascertain what education 
is offering relevant to the needs of women 
and to appraise such offerings; to encour- 
age pilot studies in the field; to develop 
plans for continuing the education of 
women at the adult level; to encourage 
the development of literature and bibliog- 
raphies in the field of women’s present and 
potential contributions to our society; 
to study the opportunities and limitations 
which exist for women students as well as 
the present and potential contributions of 
women in faculty and administrative 
posts in higher education; to offer a con- 
sultative service on women’s education 
and affairs for institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Our aim is to assist women in becom- 
ing as skillful and useful human beings as 
possible. 
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The President’s 


policies on public education 


On January 20, 1953, a new administra- 
tion began its responsibility for federal 
government policies. AAUW members are 
interested in the educational policies to be 
followed. On the Legislative Program of 
AAUW are items actively supporting fed- 
eral aid to public schools under conditions 
safeguarding state control, independent 
status for the U. S. Office of Education, 
measures to afford education and other 
essential community services to defense 
personnel during the period of strengthen- 
ing national defense, together with con- 
tinuing support to the profession of 
teaching and the educational use of the 
media of communication. Although we do 
not yet have specifics on all of these 
points, we do have enough to indicate the 
trend of President Eisenhower’s thinking. 
Furthermore, if the U. S. News is cor- 
rect, the President will find in his brother, 
Milton Eisenhower, “a confidential ad- 
viser on matters of domestic policy.” 
Among such problems are those of edu- 
cation. To some degree the prediction of 
the U. S. News is already fact, since this 
brother of the President is a member of his 
special committee to prepare a coordi- 
nated report of studies of federal govern- 
ment organization. And, as all AAUW 
knows, one of the controversial points is 
the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions concerning an independent Office of 
Education. It seems natural that the 
President would discuss these problems 
with his brother, President of the State 
College of Pennsylvania, whose experience 
in education as such is perhaps even 
greater than his own. Therefore we have 
culled a few of the expressed views of each. 
One of President Eisenhower’s early 
statements, also representative of his 
latest, was quoted in the New York Times, 


August 11, 1948: “‘ Education is the most 
important factor preserving this country’s 
democracy.”” And on June 7, 1949, he 
brought this view into the setting of fed- 
eral and state relations when he wrote to 
Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn: 


I am well aware that there are certain sections 
of this country where the tax revenue potential 
of each will not provide for all of the children 
in that area that level of education deemed 
generally required in discharging the duties of 
an enlightened electorate. 

In such areas I would heartily support fed- 
eral aid, under formulas that would permit no 
abuse, no direct interference of the federal au- 
thority in educational processes and no oppor- 
tunity to expand the flow of federal money 
into areas where need could not be clearly 
demonstrated. I would flatly oppose any grant 
by the Federal Government to all states in the 
union for educational purposes. Such policy 
would create an ambition — almost a require- 
ment — to spend money freely under the im- 
pulse of competition with other localities in 
the country. It would completely defeat the 
watchful economy that comes about through 
local supervision over local expenditures of 
local revenue. 

President Eisenhower has good reason 

to insist on the importance of education 
and he expressed that at his press con- 
ference in Abilene, Kansas, on June 5, 
1952: 
Education is one of those local functions that 
we should guard jealously because I found in 
every totalitarian state that I know anything 
about, one of the earliest efforts was to get 
charge of the educational processes. 

It is in line with the President’s insist- 
ence upon individual responsibility for 
freedom and the importance of equality 
before the law and the system of private 
enterprise that he has said more than 
once: 
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In this critical problem of adequate education, 
we must now undertake to help needy states 
build schools. Such help should be extended 
only where a state is doing its utmost but, 
because of inadequate resources or special 
burdens, is unable to do the job on its own. 

In such a program, the costs of maintenance 
of administration and of the actual business of 
teaching should be borne by the localities and 
the states themselves. That is their respon- 
sibility. That is the American answer to federal 
compulsion. It is American defense against 
federal thought control. 


There are many examples of President 
Eisenhower’s interest in teachers; for ex- 
ample, his statement that “the shortage of 
qualified teachers is a national tragedy.” 
(Reader's Digest, February 1949.) He de- 
plored the conditions in which teachers 
were often forced to work and the lack of 
public understanding of their vital func- 
tion. Because of the teacher’s key position 
in our democracy, he joined other mem- 
bers of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA in maintaining that 
““membership [in the Communist Party], 
and the accompanying surrender of intel- 
lectual integrity, render an individual 
unfit to discharge the duties of a teacher 
in this country.” (New York Times, June 
9, 1949.) In his final brief talk as Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, Eisenhower 
seemed to recognize both the importance 
of teachers and the damage to them in the 
current worry about Communist infiltra- 
tion when he said, “As long as we ad- 
here to American ideals as I have seen 
them displayed on this campus, there need 
be no fear of future American educators.” 

President Eisenhower has stated that 
he and his brothers came “of a stock that 


set the school on the same plane as the 
home and church. The value of education, 
above and beyond the immediate return 
in dollars and cents, had been bred into 
us.” (Reader’s Digest, October 1948.) Here 
is a natural background for his statement 
in Parents’ Magazine (October 1952): 


We must remove hindrances to the exercise of 
parental responsibility; we must strengthen 
the effectiveness of community action where 
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it is necessary and supplement home influences 
in the rearing of our children. 


With that family tradition, it is natural 
to see Milton Eisenhower placing similar 
emphasis on education and personally in- 
volved in it even more deeply than our 
President. His educational work as chair- 
man of the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO and his work as president first 
of Kansas State College and now of the 
Pennsylvania State College are well known. 
Hlisawareness of educational developments 
is expressed by his acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility which goes with co-chairman- 
ship of the National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television. 

Milton Eisenhower has spoken elo- 
quently on behalf of education as the basis 
of world peace. For example, he has 
pleaded with the “grass roots” citizens of 
our country for more understanding of 
UNESCO, at the same time maintaining 
the importance of individual effort rather 
than charity. In his address to the Land 
Grant Colleges in November 1952, his 
opinion and that of the President seem to 
academic freedom and_ the 
weapons against communism. The Wash- 
ington Post reported that he “challenged 
the nation’s schools to fight communism 


be one on 


by teaching understanding, cooperation, 
and preparedness.” His ideas on the con- 
ditions of many of our schools and the 
state of the instructional staffs are repre- 
sented by these paragraphs from the 
Pennsylvania School Journal (January 
1952): 


There is a crisis in American education. . 
There are increasing numbers of children to 
be educated, and children must be educated at 
least through the secondary school level. It is 
also true that, to meet the growing needs of 
our complex society, an increasing percentage 
of high school graduates must obtain a uni- 
versity education. 


Forgetting detail for the moment, it 
seems fair to say that education, its cli- 
mate and its needs, will be given a high 
valuation in the new administration. 


E. F. D. and C, M. H. 





AAUW news and notes 


Communist Threat Statement 


Even before the January JourNAL had 
reached the mailboxes of all members, re- 
quests were coming to Headquarters for 
reprints of the Board’s statement on “* The 
Communist Threat to Freedom and De- 
mocracy.” Such requests had been an- 
ticipated and a modest order for reprints 
had been placed — which we 
cided to double. 

Reprints of the statement may be ob- 
tained by writing the Publications Clerk 
at AAUW Headquarters. 

One request. — If you are planning to 
distribute the statement, won’t you men- 
tion, when ordering, who is to receive it. 
We should like record of how 
widely it has been circulated. 


soon de- 


some 


U.N. Observer 


It is with great regret that we report to the 
membership the resignation of AAUW’s 
competent and devoted observer at the 
United Nations, Mrs. Ann Robison. All 
of us have had a chance to profit from her 
reports in the JourNAL and elsewhere; 
many of us have been further privileged 
to hear her speak on U.N. affairs and 
AAUW’s stand on United Nations matters. 
Her resignation at this time, prompted by 
the ill health of her mother, leaves a real 
gap on the AAUW roster. 

A letter recently received at Head- 
quarters from a nearby state division 
chairman for international relations bears 
witness to Mrs. Robison’s contribution to 
understanding of world organization: 


. - - Wherever she goes she leaves ler listeners 
with a new and intimate and enthusiastic un- 
derstanding of the United Nations. Mrs. Rob- 
ison has the attributes of a dramatic artist and 
so she becomes a very exciting kind of a per- 
sonality as she talks. Because she is a well 
educgted, hard-working and conscientious stu- 
dent of United Nations affairs, she is invalu- 
able to us as an observer. 

Everyone who has heard Mrs. Robison 
speak on the United Nations will join in 
this tribute. We hope her withdrawal 
from active organizational work will be 
but temporary. 


Independent Office of Education 
JOURNAL readers probably have heard a 
great deal about the committee which 
President Eisenhower established to look 
into the existing organization of the Fed- 
deral Government. The committee is 
chaired by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller; Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower and Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming are the other members. All 
three have had wide experience in dif- 
ferent types of executive positions. The 
President asked them to review recent 
proposals for improvement in the Federal 
Government and make a coordinated re- 
port of the suggestions. 

One of the topics considered in studies 
which the Rockefeller Committee will 
review is the position of the U. S. Office 
of Education. AAUW conventions have 
voted to support “‘measures to give in- 
dependent status to the U. S. Office of 
Education under an advisory board or 
commission.” 
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The AAUW Committee on Education, 
over the signature of its chairman, Dean 
Nancy Duke Lewis, has written to the 
Rockefeller Committee, advocating this 
position. The letter read in part: 


The AAUW is convinced that independent 
organization of the Office of Education is the 
most economical and efficient plan for aid to 
the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school 
systems and for the promotion of the cause of 
education throughout the country. . . . The 
AAUW strongly urges that you give careful 
consideration to the Task Force recommenda- 
tions for a separate Office of Education before 
making a final commitment because: 


1. The importance of education and the teach- 
ing profession in our democracy demands 
the prestige inherent in independence of 
organization. 

Efficiency and economy require centralizing 
the scores of federal educational programs 
into one autonomous office. 

. Service by the Federal Government to the 
educational needs of the American people 
should not be hampered by partisan con- 
flicts which arise in a multiple-purpose 
agency. 

4. The identity of federal services to educa- 
tion has been obscured by the subordination 
of the Office of Education within a multiple- 
purpose agency. 

5. The educational policy, budget and_per- 
sonnel of the Office of Education have been 
seriously weakened since its inclusion in the 
multiple-purpose agency. 


Summer Institutes Offer 
Scholarships for AAUW Members 


Once more we remind members interested 
in child development and family life edu- 
cation that applications for the two sum- 
mer scholarships offered AAUW members 
by the Vassar Summer Institute and the 
Merrill-Palmer International Seminar in 
Human Relations in Detroit are due at 
Headquarters by April 1. Application 
blanks may be secured from Miss Chris- 
tine Heinig, AAUW Associate in Child- 
hood and Secondary Education. For de- 
tails, see the January 1953 JouRNAL, page 
112. 
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The committee which awards _ these 
scholarships will this year have the pleas- 
ure of selecting a third candidate from 
among the applicants, to receive a schol- 
arship to the Vassar Summer Institute 
that is being offered by the Indiana State 
Division of AAUW. This state project to 
make it possible for an Indiana woman to 
attend the Institute stems directly from 
the enthusiasm and the continuing influ- 
ence of AAUW’s 1951 holder of the Vassar 
Institute scholarship, Mrs. Charles Rush 
of West Lafayette, Indiana. Interested 
AAUW members in Indiana may address 
inquiries to Mrs. Rush (705 Chelsea 
Road). 

Reports from last year’s scholarship 
winners testify that both members found 
these summer sessions a most rewarding 
experience. Mrs. Fred Hollingworth, of 
the Elgin, Illinois, Branch, and Mrs. 
Clarence Burnham, of Ephrata, Washing- 
ton, agree that they brought back to their 
homes and communities a new insight into 
family and group relationships. 

For Mrs. Hollingworth, education chair- 
man of the Elgin Branch and winner of 
the Vassar scholarship, the month at the 
Vassar Institute was a family affair. Her 
husband and two children also attended 
the Institute, and while mother and 
father joined other parents in discussions 
on child development and the family, the 
children lived and played with boys and 
girls from all parts of the country. 

Mrs. Hollingworth found that the Vas- 
sar program offered a wide variety of 
courses of interest to parents, educators, 
and counselors who deal with children and 
family relations. She had a choice of 
courses In home management, inter-group 
relations, community organization, re- 
ligious education, current trends in demo- 
cratic education, and learning to read in 
the contemporary school, among others. 

Mrs. Hollingworth writes: 

The Vassar Institute is a wonderful and stimu- 
lating experience for all members of the family, 
from early childhood to the later years. Last 
summer's registrants ranged from two to 
seventy-seven years! 
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Geographically as well as chronolog- 
ically, the range of participants was great. 
Mrs. Hollingworth feels that the greatest 
value of the Institute came from the peo- 
ple she met “from all states and from 
Canada, Hawaii, and Germany . and 
the wonderful authorities who come to 
teach and lecture.” 

Mrs. Burnham was equally enthusiastic 
about the Merrill-Palmer Seminar. She 
found it a true experiment in interna- 
tional living, with men and women from 
Europe, Asia, and South 
numbering the Americans in the group. 
As Mrs. Burnham “Though an 
extensive library was open to us, our real 
textbooks were one another.” 

Getting people of widely different back- 
grounds to adjust harmoniously to group 
living is more than a topic of academic 
interest to Mrs. Burnham, as she is an 
employee of the Bureau of Reclamation 
in the heart of the rapidly growing Co- 
lumbia Basin The 


America out- 


says, 


region. 


knowledge 


gained during her six weeks at the Merrill- 
Palmer School can be put to practical use 


both in her job and in community projects 
of the Ephrata Branch. Summing up her 
experience at the seminar, she writes: 


The seminar can best be described as an ad- 
venture in getting understanding. The meas- 
urable results are an increasing faith in the 
democratic processes and in people themselves; 
deepened sympathy with others’ problems, 
faith that solutions can be reached by working 
for them. 


Freedom in Education 


This was the theme of the Education 
special interest session at the Atlantic City 
convention in 1951, and Freedom in Edu- 
cation is the title of the study guide and 
bibliography prepared by the Education 
Committee and the Associates to help 
AAUW members plan study programs 
around this topic. 

The Freedom in Education Study Guide 
and Bibliography is kept up to date with 
new and relevant entries. Recently added 
to the list are the texts of two addresses 
given at the June 1952 meeting of the 


American Library Association, — “Free 
Communication — an American Heritage” 
by Julian Boyd, and “A Summary of the 
New York Conference of the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee of the American 
Library Association” by Alan Barth. A 
quotation from Boyd’s address suggests 
why these are recommended to you at this 
time: “We are here dealing with the age- 
old question of the right of the individual 
to think, to inquire, to know, to write, and 
to teach freely.” 

These papers are now available in 
mimeographed form; order from the 
AAUW Publications Clerk, 10 cents for 
the two. 


Branches Look at Higher Education 


The second report drawn from the study 
of what AAUW members think of college 
education has now been published, under 
the title, AAUW Branches Look at College 
Education. 

You will remember that the first report, 
AAUW Members Look at College Educa- 
tion, summarized returns from 30,000 
members who filled out questionnaires to 
give their evaluation in restrospect of 
their own college experience, and_ their 
recommendations for change. The second 
report summarizes the expression on the 
same subject from study groups in two 
hundred branches. These groups examined 
and discussed the conclusions given in the 
individual questionnaires, and added their 
own opinions. Thus the second study 
represents a more considered objective 
approach to the whole problem of what 
college education should offer to women. 

The second report (64 pages) may be 
ordered from the Publications Clerk at 
AAUW Headquarters; the price is 25 
cents. The earlier report is also available 
at the same price. 


West Virginia — 100% 

On the list of contributions to the fellow- 
ship fund which appeared in the January 
JOURNAL, the asterisk indicating 100 
percent branch participation was omitted 
from West Virginia. We regret the error, 
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for West Virginia had fully earned the 100 
percent recognition. 


Writing Project 1952-53 


The creative writing groups of Stockton, 
California and Oakland, Michigan are 
serving as preliminary Writing Project 
judges for the verse and short story con- 
tributions, respectively. Two professional 
writers outside the AAUW will then judge 
the top ten manuscripts in each category 
and decide on the two outstanding verse 
and short story entries. You may be in- 
terested to know that 61 verse contribu- 
tors and 62 short story contributors from 
30 states participated. 

The top two verses submitted in the 
Writing Project in 1951-52 were pub- 
lished in the January 1953 JouRNAL. 


Writing Project 1953-54 


The Writing Project for 1953-54 is now 
open. Manuscripts should be sent to the 
Special Assistant in the Arts, 1634 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., no later 
than December 31, 1953. The Branch 
Handbook in the Arts, page 64, contains 
the rules for the Writing Project. You may 
order this from the Publications Clerk at 
the above address for 45 cents. Note the 
change in deadline, however. It is essential 
that contributors consult the detailed rules in 
the Handbook. The following outline, 
however, gives the general requirements: 

Short stories must be 2,500 to 5,000 
words, written for adults, not for chil- 
dren; verse may be one long poem or three 
short lyrics; typewritten manuscripts only; 
self-addressed and stamped envelopes en- 
closed. All members who have not pre- 
viously won first place in the short story 
or verse are eligible, whether they work 
alone or in writing groups; but in the 
latter case the group is asked to sift 
entries. The project is for unpublished 
material only, but since manuscripts may 
be held some length of time, the writer 
may go on trying to market her work 
after sending it in. The leading entries in 
1951-52 were criticized by professional 
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writers, and something similar will be 
arranged. 


Living Theatre 

Living Theatre, by Alice Venezky, the 
anthology of plays to accompany the 
drama study program is now definitely 
scheduled to appear on April 15, pub- 
lished by Twayne, New York. We are 
sorry if the publisher’s delay has upset the 
plans of some branch arts groups. 


Groucho Gives an Assist to AAUW 


Believe it or not, Groucho Marx assisted 
the officers of the Minneapolis Branch in 
presenting their 1952 anntal report to the 
membership. In a hilarious skit, in the 
form of a quiz program titled You Bet Your 
Life, “Groucho” (represented by one of 
the branch Board) egged on the AAUW 
officers to risk their winnings on questions 
relevant and irrelevant — all cleverly con- 
trived to bring out information usually 
buried in solemn reports. “Groucho’s” 
personal remarks to the participants added 
to the fun — and again, gave openings 
which the contestants were quick to use 
to slip in bits of information on the branch 
and its program. The skit could be 
adapted by other branches, and it offers 
a pattern guaranteed to make the trans- 
mission of information painless. By per- 
mission of the Minneapolis Branch, You 
Bet Your Life has been mimeographed and 
may be ordered from the AAUW Publica- 
tions Clerk; the price is 15 cents. 


New Mexico President 


The president of the New Mexico State 
Division is Mrs. Parker Kalloch, Jr., 417 
So. Carlisle S.E., Albuquerque, replacing 
Mrs. Chauvenet, who resigned before 
completion of her term. 


Three New Branches 


A warm welcome to the three new branches 
admitted to the Association since our 
January JOURNAL report: Lawrenceburg 
and Washington, Indiana, and Liver- 
more, California. 
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How Branches Have Tackled 
the Teacher Problem 


Nothing is simple these days, and cer- 
tainly the teacher-shortage problem is no 
exception. AAUW groups, impressed with 
the seriousness of the shortage of qualified 
teachers whenever they study the needs 
of the schools, have attacked the problem 
from various angles. 

Some branches have been most con- 
cerned with ways and means of encourag- 
ing qualified young people to go into the 
teaching profession. Often, of course, fi- 
nancial obstacles are the difficulty. The 
Gloucester County, New Jersey, Branch 
put on a College Day Tea for girls who 
were prospective college students, and 
gave each girl a mimeographed list of 
“Scholarships Available to Gloucester 
County Girls,” designed, the chairman 
reported — 
to encourage girls to make an effort to obtain 
funds through scholarships and Joans, to ac- 
quaint them with the possibilities of self-help, 
and to help them realize that a college educa- 
tion is well worth the sacrifice even if it means 
the girls must finance themselves. 

Encouragement through such means 
can be a big factor in solving our teacher 
education problem. 

The Madison, Wisconsin, Education 
Committee emphasized professional qual- 
ity in teacher-training: 

When all is said and done, the real success of 
a public school system lies in its integrity, not 
in its equipment. In the light of this, we hope 


that AAUW will concentrate its efforts on the 
cultivation of a more truly “professional at- 
mosphere” for the teacher-recruit,; in the col- 
lege where he or she is trained, and in the 
school where he or she will serve. Good pros- 
pective teachers cannot be won to the profes- 
sion unless or until they can be assured of the 
same prestige and thorough-going experiences 
in their field that other professional people en- 
joy, and this end can be achieved only by 
eliminating small-minded, _ ill-qualified ad- 
ministrators and mediocre education depart- 
ments. 


To this, other AAUW branches say 
““Amen.” 

AAUW groups are aware that teacher 
certification requirements shape the pro- 
grams of institutions that train teachers 
for tomorrow, and such requirements have 
been seriously studied. Lincoln, Nebraska, 
for example, asked the Director of Certifi- 
cation in the State Department of Public 
Instruction to address the branch, explain- 
ing certification standards in Nebraska 
and the need for raising minimum qualifi- 
‘ations. Members were reminded that bills 
for raising the low certification require- 
ments for some teachers had been before 
the legislature for twenty years. In Lin- 
coln, too, the Education Committee and 
the Legislation Committee combined ef- 
forts to inform the branch as to the sig- 
nificance of an amendment to the state 
constitution concerned with establishing 
a state board of education. 

When branches have sought to encour- 
age their own members to return to teach- 
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ing, either as full-time or substitute teach- 
ers, they have become more aware of 
certification requirements. Many mem- 
bers have had to go back to college to pick 
up needed credits before they could return 
to the classroom. This experience raises 
pertinent questions for branch discussion: 
What kind of requirements had to be met? 
IIas meeting such requirements meant 
that one-time teachers have gone back to 
teaching with new and fresh ideas? 

A whole range of factors that affect the 
attractiveness — and the effectiveness — 
of teaching was explored by the Education 
Committee of Pike County, Mississippi. 
The Committee made “You and Your 
Child’s Teachers” the general theme for 
a year’s study, under four topics: 


Is your child’s teacher educated? ° 

Is your child’s teacher free — socially and 
academically ? 

How is the school system of your child’s 
teacher administered ? ‘ 

Will your child’s teacher be a better teacher 
with federal aid to education? 


The branch in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
has reported how it made an intensive 
study of the State Teachers College at 
Jersey City, as part of the state division’s 
campaign for funds for better teacher- 
training facilities. From the president of 
the college, the report states 


we learned his plans for building expansion and 
improvement, the enrollment in the various 
curricula offered at the school, those things 
that make the college what it is, the agencies 
by which the college is accredited, the educa- 
tion and the degrees held by the faculty, and 
the prestige enjoyed in the community and 
elsewhere. 


The success of the New Jersey cam- 
paign may well suggest questions for 
branches elsewhere: 


Do you in your state know what makes your 
teachers colleges good or bad? 

Do you know the needs for improvement? 

Do you know how your teachers colleges rank 
among others? 

Do you know how important a teachers college 
with high standards is to your community? 

Do you know what effect the certification laws 
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in your state have on the curriculum for 
future teachers? 

If you do know — what do you do to help 
others to know? 


The latest report on New Jersey’s state 
project in behalf of funds for the teachers 
colleges is given below. 


New Jersey’s Happy Ending 

The New Jersey State Division has writ- 
ten a happy finis to its four-year-old 
Teachers College Project, piloted to suc- 
cess by the Teachers College Committee 
under the able leadership of chairman Ann 
Robison. Culmination of the committee’s 
efforts came with the passage last De- 
cember of legislation authorizing construc- 
tion and improvements of building facil- 
ities at each of the state’s six teachers 
colleges. 

AAUW interest in the project began in 
1949, when the committee was appointed 
to make a survey of the teachers colleges 
and reported on the “shocking” condition 
of the schools’ facilities. A  15-million- 
dollar bond issue for improving the col- 
leges’ physical plants was proposed, and 
in November 1951 the referendum for the 
bond issue was voted overwhelmingly, 
thanks largely to the effective activity of 
AAUW branches throughout the state in 
informing the public on the pressing need 
for the appropriation. (See the January 
1952 JOURNAL, page 122, for an account 
of this successful drive.) 

With the success of the referendum, it 
became the turn of the state Education 
Department to act. When six months 
went by and the department failed to sub- 
mit any plan to the legislature for alloca- 
tion of the funds, AAUW members went 
to work again. The committee wrote to 
the governor urging him to call a special 
session of the legislature to pass enabling 
legislation. At the September AAUW state 
workshop, the new commissioner of edu- 
cation was invited to speak, and members 
of the committee informed the commis- 
sioner of AAUW’s concern over the delay. 

Two months later a plan was completed, 
and the commissioner invited the presi- 
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dents of the six colleges to a meeting to 
discuss the plan. AAUW, represented at 
the meeting by Dr. Marion Shea, state 
president, and Mrs. Robison, was one of 
the four state organizations invited to 
participate. 

Then came word that a special session 
of the legislature had been called. The 
committee moved swiftly. There was still 
work to be done: legislators must be im- 
pressed with the fact that the teacher 
shortage, the increase in school enrollment 
and the rising birth rate made imperative 
the need for immediate legislation. 

The legislature convened on Monday, 
December 1, recessed on Tuesday, and 
passed the teachers college legislation on 
Wednesday. During those three days, 
AAUW members throughout the state 
spearheaded a drive to contact the legis- 
lators by phone, telegram, and personal 
visits to urge affirmative action on the bill. 
Members were continually present in the 
Assembly and Senate, keeping a close 
watch on the proceedings. On December 3 
the four-year struggle came to an end 
when the legislature unanimously passed 
the bill. 

With this major project now history, 
we are eager to see what task will next chal- 
lenge the energies and talents of the New 


Jersey AAUW. 


What AAUW in Pennsylvania Did 
for Women on School Boards 


From Pittsburgh comes news of a novel 
survey conducted by Mrs. Charles E. 
Manwiller, former branch president. Mrs. 
Manwiller set out to answer the question: 
To what extent has the AAUW been a 
factor in electing women to Boards of 
Education? 

Questionnaires were sent to 44 branches 
throughout the state, with the following 


queries: 


. How many women are serving on your 
Board of Education? 

. How are they chosen? 

- Did your AAUW branch help in securing 
qualified women to serve? How? 


a. By suggesting names? 
b. By endorsement? 
c. By promoting candidacy? 
. In what areas have women board members 
proved most valuable? 


Of the 41 returns, 12 branches reported 
no women on the Board of Education. 
Twelve branches suggested names of 
qualified women for placement on the 
ballot; 10 branches endorsed candidates; 
13 branches actively promoted their can- 
didacy by means of bulletin announce- 
ments, checking voter lists, serving on 
citizen committees, petitions, or by affilia- 
tion with other women’s organizations in 
sponsoring certain women candidates. 


The returns indicated that women 


board members are especially interested 
in teacher selection, youth problems, ac- 
tion concerning social welfare, kinder- 
gartens, and recreation facilities. 

A four-point blueprint for future branch 
action concluded the summary: 


Know your community and adapt your meth- 
ods to it 


Try again and again with fresh methods and 
vigor 

Suggest qualified women for office 

Bring influence to bear on officials and policy- 
making bodies 


Another Children’s Book Program 
Goes on the Air 


“Fun with Books,” first in a series of six 
radio book programs for children spon- 
sored by the Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
Branch, went on the air in January. The 
series is an outgrowth of the quiz program 
originated to combat the fascination of 
comic books by the Glendive, Montana, 
Branch, which was reported in the Janu- 
ary 1951 JourNau. Shortly after the ar- 
ticle appeared, many requests came in for 
additional information, and the pamphlet 
Between the Leaves was drawn up to aid 
branches in organizing programs for their 
local networks. 

The Allentown broadcasts are a result 
of a year’s preliminary effort and planning 
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by the branch Education Committee. 
Schools in the town and _ surrounding 
county, the Allentown library, and the 
four local radio stations gave full coopera- 
tion in making the project a highlight in 
a community drive to encourage young 
readers to choose good books. 

Following the advice offered in Between 
the Leaves not to overemphasize the notion 
of competition, the programs are pre- 
sented as discussions of, rather than quizzes 
on, the books read, and each child is given 
a certificate of achievement at the end of 
the broadcast. The first six grades are each 
allotted one program, for which the chil- 
dren elect their own representatives. At 
tryouts at the Allentown library, AAUW 
members select the final lucky five who 
will appear on the program. Branch mem- 
bers also choose the list of ten books 
which the “panel members” must be 
prepared to discuss. The student partici- 
pation in the selection of participants, 
plus several rebroadcasts of each program, 
assures a wide coverage. 

If results follow the Montana pattern, 
as the branch members confidently hope, 
the Allentown library staff had better 
prepare for an avalanche of young visitors, 
and Allentown mothers for the sight of 
youngsters marching to the library for 
their reading material rather than to the 
corner drugstore. 

We hope to report other programs fol- 
lowing the Montana model in another 
JOURNAL. 


Program-Planning, Coordinated 


An example of effective coordination of 
program, inspired by last year’s program- 
planning issue of the General Director’s 
Letter, comes from the Magnolia, Arkan- 
sas, Branch. After reading suggestions for 
coordinated programs in the GDL, branch 
officers called a Program Committee meet- 
ing in July. The Program Committee was 
composed of the subject-matter commit- 
tee chairmen. At this meeting, members 
selected ““Who Makes Up Your Mind?” 
as theme for the coming year, then got 
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down to a discussion of how each subject- 
matter committee could best utilize the 
theme. 

Before the next meeting of the Program 
Committee, the individual committees 
had met to draw up plans for the year and 
to discuss the best methods of presenta- 
tion. These ideas were brought back to a 
final Program Committee meeting, to 
assure that there would be no overlapping 
and that there would be a variety in pro- 
gram presentation. 

The first fall meeting of the branch 
opened with a discussion of the theme by 
the Program Committee chairman. Com- 
mittee buzz sessions followed her intro- 
ductory talk, and out of these buzz ses- 
sions came final program plans. When 
the entire group reassembled, committee 
chairmen reported program plans, giving 
topics, method of development, and type 
of program — panel, skit, ete. 

As every member of the branch is a 
member of a subject-matter committee, 
“ach member is helping to develop one 
phase of the total program. Branch officers 
feel that this unity will do a great deal to 
improve programs. 


Minnesota’s Experience 

in Mental Health 

In listing features that may interest 
delegates to the Minneapolis convention, 
our hostesses remind us that the Minne- 
sota Division has actively supported a 
state mental health program for years, 
and it is a major item on the state divi- 
sion’s legislative program. In 1949 the 
legislature passed a comprehensive mental 


A THRILLINGLY FUNNY DANCE DRAMA 
FOR CHILDREN 


PECOS BILL, THE 
COYOTE COWBOY 


for information regarding Bill's tour of America 
in 1953-54, address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 
Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 
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health bill which revolutionized the treat- 
ment of patients in state institutions. 
“Shackles were literally struck from pa- 
tients,” says Mrs. John W. Baker, mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis Branch, “and 
chains and strait jackets gave way to mod- 
ern methods of treatment. But while 
many improvements have been made, 
facilities are still inadequate, and short- 
ages in personnel are acute.” 

Branch and state efforts are now di- 
rected toward overcoming public apathy 
to the plight of the mentally ill, and to 
ensuring passage of sufficient appropria- 
tions to carry out the program effectively. 
Mrs. Baker writes: 


Minnesota took a significant step forward in 
making plans for the care and treatment of its 
mentally ill citizens, but the inevitable reaction 
to the initial wave of enthusiasm is settling 
over the general citizenry of the state, and the 
challenge has now become the long, slow pull 
necessary to maintain gains already won and 
to push even further along. 


Further information on the Minnesota 
program will be made available to dele- 
gates at the national convention who are 
interested, and field trips will be arranged 
to nearby institutions for those who want 
first-hand data. 


Alabama’s Art Exhibitions 


Reproductions of famous paintings are be- 
ing shown in towns throughout Alabama 
as the AAUW Alabama State Division’s 
traveling exhibitions get under way. Vari- 
ous branches made donations to purchase 
these reproductions of 17th Century 
Dutch paintings for the first exhibition. 
The reproductions are mounted, housed, 
and shipped by the Birmingham Museum 
of Art with the twenty-two Alabama 
branches providing channels for placing 
the pictures in the different towns through 
schools, clubs, and civic organizations. 


Program on Artists of Today 


From the Eastern Steuben, New York, 
Branch we learn of an arts program that 


grew out of the members’ need for a better 
understanding of what the artists of today 
are doing. Some meetings centered around 
papers prepared and presented by mem- 
bers, and others centered around outside 
speakers. The state arts chairman gave a 
first-hand account of contemporary Euro- 
pean art, relating the problems of Euro- 
pean artists to those of artists in the 
United States..The new director of the 
nearby Corning Glass Center spoke on 
“Sources of Modern Painting,” accom- 
panied by slides, and traced the influences 
leading to the present-day painters from 
Bellini to Picasso. And one member’s hus- 
band, a sculptor, used the Museum of 
Modern Art’s “Teaching Portfolio on 
Sculpture”’ to illustrate his talk on the 
subject. According to the report, members 
gained a great deal of information and un- 
derstanding from the research they put 
in on the papers as well as from the 
speakers. 


New York Branch Protests 
School Board Appointments 


A strong protest against using school 
boards for routine political appointments 
was voiced by the New York City Branch 
last December. In a letter to the mayor, 
the branch president wrote: 


. . . when you show unwillingness to accept 
suggestions for appointments made by recog- 
nized groups ... who give their time and 
energy to such specific areas as public ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher education, and 
flagrantly refuse their counsel, we feel that you 
are failing to serve the public interest. 


CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE 


Announces for 1953-54 
KING MIDAS 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
RAPUNZEL AND THE WITCH 
TOM SAWYER 


For dates, costs, etc. write to: 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 











Headquarters mail 





Contributions to this department are invited. Your “‘letter to the 


editor” will help to make this a worth-while exchange of AAUW views, 


A Good Statement 


The January issue is a very good JourNAL! I 
am especially enthusiastic about the Com- 
munist vs. Democratic statement — well con- 
structed and short. Can we have reprints? 


New York, N. Y. Marian Fox 


I have just had the pleasure of reading the 
January issue of the JouRNAL. The first article, 
“The Communist Threat to Freedom and 
Democracy,” looks as if it had been made to 
order for us here in Denver, to use in connec- 
tion with a program which the Social Science 
Foundation is sponsoring during the coming 
months, in cooperation with the Denver Public 
Library and the Adult Education Council. 
The program provides for a series of lectures 
to be followed by group discussions, which we 
are inviting organizations or groups to organize 
around the lectures. We will be giving training 
to leaders of these discussion groups, both as 
to methods and techniques for conducting dis- 
cussion groups, and also in subject matter and 
content for the discussions. The AAU W branch 
in Denver is planning to develop one of the 
discussion groups. 

May we have your permission to copy the 
article for distribution; or better still, if you 
have reprints, please send us copies to be dis- 
tributed very widely. 

Exuizabeti L. Fackt 
Interim Director 


Denver, Colo. 


Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


The answer to these and other queries is yes, we 
have reprints of this much-praised statement. 
Copies may be obtained without charge by writing 
the Publications Clerk, American Association of 
University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. — Evrror. 
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Why Not Use the Means at Hand? 


To FELLow Members or AAUW 


Before we know it June will be “bustin’ out 
all over.” That means the national convention 
in Minneapolis, and convention means that 
representative members of AAUW will formu- 
late the Legislative Program. This is not a new 
feature of the national convention, but for the 
first time I have begun to realize the import 
of this phase of the convention. Within the 
framework of our group are the procedures 
which provide for the building of this Legisla- 
tive Program by you and me and the rest of 
the 122,000 members of our AAUW. But how 
many of us have taken the time to study these 
methods and then utilize them to raise our 
voice in the establishing of the Legislative 
Program? 

Recently in an effort to determine the actual 
pulse of our large membership on these points 
in the Legislative Program a ballot was sent 
out to each of us. Here was our golden oppor- 
tunity to make the voice of AAUW speak truly 
in terms of our convictions on the sixteen items 
included under “Current Issues” in the Legis- 
lative Program. How many of us availed our- 
selves of this opportunity? Only 10,017 of the 
122,000 so-called “educated’’ women of our 
organization cared enough to take the time to 
complete and mail in the ballot. 

How many of the less than 9 percent who 
responded voted thoughtfully and _ intelli- 
gently? How many had discussed the sixteen 
issues, read about them, and really had con- 
victions about them? Too few, I’m afraid, to 
give our AAUW representative on “the Hill” 
in Washington the true picture which she needs 
to be effective. 
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This ballot was just a straw poll. The final 
program will be adopted at the convention in 
June and it’s time we asked ourselves some 
questions. Is our current Legislative Program 
of sixteen points too broad for the grass roots 
members to be fully informed about it? Are 
we using the means at hand to make our voices 
felt, or are we handicapping our committee 
and staff associates by giving them only an 84 
percent voice? 

The time for action is now. — Talk over the 
Legislative Program at your April branch 
meeting, at board meeting, and express your 
ideas to your state officers and to your dele- 
gates to national convention. 

The JouRNAL contains the names and ad- 
dresses of the elected officers and chairmen of 
committees and of our staff associates. Consult 
your own branch president for information 
about the state chairmen 
delegates. 

Be sure your delegate to convention knows how 
you feel about these issues. An organization such 
as ours, governed by the democratic process, 
depends upon its individual members for its 
strength. Like a chain, it is only as strong as its 
weakest link. You don’t want to be guilty of 
being that weak link and neither do I, so let’s 
get busy right away! The results of our study 
and subsequent decisions can lead to the action 
we want in June. 


and convention 


Davenport, Iowa Joyce Day Fisner 


Education Chairman 
Davenport Branch 


A Splash for Legislation 


Quite by accident, I find in the last JourNAL 
the Tentative Legislative Program and the 
article on “ Drafting the Legislative Program.” 
When there is something specific you want us 
to do or to consider, couldn’t you splash across 
the front cover some spicy or pointed refer- 
ence? 

May I also suggest that I think our Legisla- 
tive Program is too long for an informed 
membership and it is not truly a program of 
our organization if it is not a reflection of the 
membership at large as contrasted to an in- 
formed Board or a few committee chairmen. 

This is not written in any spirit of criticism: 
after all, you say, “Contributions invited” 
under “Headquarters Mail.” 


Omaha, Nebr. Maseu Payne Hate 


They Ask the Truth 
about America 


Christmas is approaching, so this is a good 
time for me to express my heartfelt gratitude 
and cordial greetings to you across the Pacific. 
I returned home just before last Christmas 
after fifteen months stay in the U.S.A. On the 
grant received from American Association of 
University Women I enjoyed the privilege of 
a year of study at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York City and three months 
travel, visiting eight universities (nine more 
colleges and universities were visited before 
this trip). I will always remember what gra- 
cious kindness and inspiration I received from 
the staffs and students of the seventeen col- 
leges and universities which I had the priv- 
ilege to visit. It was a real hard moment for me 
when I left the San Francisco pier, for I knew 
how I would miss you all! 

A shower of welcome receptions followed. 
Many of my friends were very eager to know 
the truth about American life and ideals. They 
often asked me, “Has the United States made 
a real progress during the last quarter of the 
century, and if so in what direction?”” As my 
answer, I touched upon the present status of 
women, of the minority races (Negroes and 
American Indians), educational changes, par- 
ticularly the progress in preschool education, 
many of the enterprises for social welfare, 
and how science, art, and moral and spiritual 
culture in daily life is being harmonized. I am 
truly thankful for the abundant opportunities 
to better understand the ideals and actual life 
in the States, which might be missed by many 
a hasty visitor. 

Our academic year begins in April, so I was 
free during the rest of the winter. I went for a 
one month trip to the South of Japan, speaking 
at twenty-six meetings of women’s groups, stu- 
dents, factory workers, farmers, rural officials. 
You should have heard how many questions 
they asked me, some very serious such as peace 
problem, racial problem, some minor such as 
fashionable hair dressing and colors of clothes. 
This travel was a very valuable experience, not 
only because I could share my experience with 
rural people but I gained a deeper understand- 
ing of the problems of my own people. 

My teaching at the Japan Women’s College 
includes two courses on Biblical Literature, 
one on History of Religion. Besides teaching I 
have the responsibility as a trustee of the col- 
lege and Dean of the Junior Class of about 
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five hundred girls. I keenly enjoy my work 
with young people. 

My family are now five; nephew and his 
wife, their two children — Momoyo (Peach 
Blossoms) five years old next February, and 
Yuriko (Lily) who was born last July. Besides 
the college lectures I read for the young 
mother about the newest method of bringing 
up babies using the books and pamphlets I 
brought with me from the states. You may 
think I had an insight to meet a real need! 

The scar of the war is still deep in Japan. 
Peace and freedom seem greatly threatened 
all over the world, but I remember you, too, 
work for peace, so I work with you and others 
for “peace on earth to the glory of God!” 


Tokyo, Japan Fus1 NOMIYAMA 


A Good Word for Propaganda 


The JourNAL of the American Association of 
University Women has performed a valuable 
service to its readers by devoting space to 
articles on the subject of propaganda. 

As a student at the University of Minnesota 
and as a member of the University’s Student 
Project for Amity among Nations (an ac- 
credited university foreign study program) I 
studied the propaganda techniques of Britain’s 
Conservative Party in England during the 
summer of 1950. 

I would like to say something in favor 
of propaganda — political propaganda. 

It would be impossible here to give adequate 
information necessary to support my thesis 
favoring political propaganda, but may I quote 
here from the first portion of the preface I 
wrote for my thesis, “ Propaganda — the Tory 
Technique,” in fulfillment of the university’s 


twelve-credit course requirement for SPAN, 
The thesis was written during the first part of 
1951 on the information gleaned in England 
during the summer of 1950 — before the Con- 
servatives were the victors at the polls in 1951, 


“Propaganda” has been defined in many 
different ways and it has a bad connotation 
for many persons who associate it with Hitler, 
Trotsky, and Mussolini. These men openly 
declared that they were using propaganda to 
attain their ends and stabilize their authori- 
tarian regimes. But propaganda is not only a 
weapon used by totalitarian governments; it 
is a necessary instrument in a democracy. The 
Nazi propaganda during World War II was 
thwarted and the overthrow of the regime 
itself stimulated through counter propaganda. 
Today the United States and its allies in the 
United Nations are using propaganda to offset 
that put out by the Kremlin. . . 

In a democracy political propaganda is used 
to bring to the voting public the views of the 
various political parties. The best definition 
of political propaganda, I believe, is that ex- 
pressed by lan Harvey, a Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament in Britain, in his Talk of 
Propaganda. Harvey says, “Political propa- 
ganda is merely the collation of ways and 
means by which a political view is expressed.” 

The political views of the people in a democ- 
racy are expressed in the leadership or repre- 
sentatives of the country. In order that a party 
attain this leadership and representation it is 


We Can Publish Your Manuscript 


You can achieve wide recognition and distinctive pub- 
lication through our outstanding publishing services— 
including editorial counsel, printing, promotion, and dis- 
tribution—especially designed for noteworthy books and 
pamphlets since 1938. Thorough consideration is given to 
every manuscript. Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 
Washington 8, D. C. 
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necessary that the party makes its policies, 
program, philosophy and principles known to 
the public. The device and method by which 
the party expresses its views is propaganda, 
according to Harvey. 

Harvey goes on to assert, “In a sense it is 
even more necessary in a free electorate to use 
propaganda than in one which is controlled 
by sanctions of one kind or another. It is the 
free interplay of opposing views, given their 
fullest airing through the means of propa- 
ganda, that vitalises political life and prevents 
the community from falling, either through 
ignorance or apathy, under the control of an 
active, but unrepresentative minority, or even 
under an iron discipline of a majority that goes 
beyond its mandate. 

“Propaganda is not therefore the particular 
weapon of an authoritarian regime... . 
Propaganda is indispensable to a_ healthy 
democracy .. .” 

Party propaganda in Britain has done a 
great deal according to Tories and Laborites 
alike, to stimulate public interest in politics. 
Harvey declares that there is no more polit- 
ically conscious or politically educated country 
than Great Britain today. Perhaps this can 
best be illustrated by the fact that while only 
45 percent of the electorate voted in the 1948 
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Tour CUROPE 


and attend the 
London Conference of the 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
of UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


46-Day, Personally Escorted 
TOUR planned especially 
for AAUW Members 


Sails July 29 from New York on QUEEN MARY 
Mediterranean return via new ANDREA DORIA 
Includes FRANCE, ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY 


Tour prices include all necessary expenses—transporta- 
tion, meals, hotels, sightseeing, tips, taxes, etc. 


Tourist Class—$1182.50 First Class—$1503.50 
Cabin Class—$1295.00 Tourist Air—$1420.00 
See Your Travel Agent or Write 
for Special Folder on Tour 917 


BROWNEL TRAVEL 


BUREAU 
Oldest Private Tours in America 


Dept. A, Brown-Marx Building Birmingham, Ala. 


presidential election in the United States, 84 
percent of the electorate voted in Britain’s 
1950 general election. 


Austin, Minnesota Marcia Morrison 


**Miss America’? Goes to College 


I would like to clarify an item on the “Did 
You Know That” page of the January Jour- 
NAL which seems to leave a rather inaccurate 
impression. The paragraph reads: “Girls who 
competed in Miss America contests have been 
awarded more than $500,000 in the past seven 
years. American fellows of AAUW in the same 
period received about half that sum.” 

Perhaps it is what is omitted that needs to 
be said. Since 1945, when the first Miss 
America Pageant Scholarship was established, 
local and state contests over the country have 
awarded their winners $379,500; national 
finalists in Atlantic City have been granted to 
date $185,000. Practically all of this money 
has been used by these girls to complete their 
education in college or university, or with pri- 
vate teachers to train special talent in dra- 
matics, music, painting, design. The method 
of using the money won in local or state con- 
tests is determined by local or state commit- 
tees. We have reason to believe their method 
is patterned after the national method. 

The method of using what is won in the 
national contest is governed by a scholarship 
committee whose chairman is Dr. Guy Snave- 
y, Executive Director of the Association of 
American Colleges. Two of the members of the 
committee are members — both past presi- 
dents — of the local AAUW branch in At- 
lantic City. 

The girls’ choice of college or private teacher 
must be approved by the committee and their 
educational bills are paid from the office of the 
Scholarship Foundation. 

For seven years I have had the privilege of 
taking an active part in the conferences of the 
national winners with the scholarship commit- 
tee, and I have been amazed at the brains, the 
talent, the poise, the charm and the person- 
ality of these girls. When many return later, 
after receiving diplomas or degrees, we have 
the satisfaction of feeling their communities 
will be the better for this added training which 
the Scholarship Foundation has been able to 
offer them. 


Katuryn E. C. Carrican 
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K TS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 





Pertinent materials on current topics, assembled from various sources and sold at cost, 
for study groups and individual study. 





THE U.S. AND THE U.N. TODAY 


for those concerned with the spreading apathy and antagonism toward the 
United Nations and its agencies—up-to-the-minute materials from the pens 
of those who attack and those who defend the U.N. and its specialized 
agencies; a pro-and-con discussion of U.S. policy in the U.N.; cogent analysis 





of future treaty relationship to U.N.-sponsored covenants. $1.00 


EDUCATION UNDER FIRE 


a collection of current materials—leaflets, reports, and reprints—giving 
facts about attacks on public education . . . leading educators’ views on 
how to meet unfounded criticism . . . the experience of communities where 
citizens and schools are working together for better education. Revised, 
October 1952. $1.30 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 


statements in support of an independent Federal Board of Education, with 
arguments pro and con and bibliography. 15 cents 


PART-TIME WORK KIT 


includes a pamphlet, "Part-time Jobs for Women,” and suggestions and 
questionnaires to be used in surveying your branch and community to find 
women interested in part-time work and opportunities for part-time work 

40 cents 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


facts, pro and con statements, alternative suggestions, and revised bibli- 
ography on this important topic. 20 cents 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


Make checks payable to AAUW. 
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